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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
HE Marquis de Moustier has been driven to explain the Salzburg 
visit. ‘The Emperor and Empress, it seems, went to Salzburg 
only on a visit of condolence to Francis Joseph on the tragic fate of 
his brother, the Archduke Maximilian,—rather an awkward visit, 
we should have thought, the regrets of which might have been even 
more delicately expressed on paper. When you have, however 
unintentionally, moved the spring which brought a man to a 
wretched end, you are not usnally the most welcome visitor 
to condole with his brother. If the French visit was welcome, 
—as would appear from the reception,—it must have been on 
grounds unconnected with the tragedy in Mexico. Indeed, the 
Marquis de Moustier admits that ‘‘the heads of two great 
empires could not be together in confiding intimacy for several 
days without naturally communicating to one another their 
impressions, and exchanging ideas on questions of general in- 
terest.” However, they had not, it would seem, very much to 
communicate, For ‘the two Sovereigns had both attested by 
their acts and by the pacific sentiments which guide them 
that their Governments united could not form any other design 
than that of persevering in the same line of conduct as hitherto. 
Their conversations upon general affairs were limited to this assur- 
ance, which was mutually given.” Vague, and scarcely reassuring. 
When a third person who was not present at an interview first 
explains that it ‘‘ could not ” have been “ other than ” something, 
and then says it was that which it was bound to be, the public 
areapt to believe that the actual testimony is little more than a 
priori inference warmed up into eager assertion. 


Since the Lille speech about the dark spots on the horizon, the 
Emperor has made one further effort (at Amiens) to reassure the 
nervous commercial interests of France. ‘The Mayor of Amiens, 
who flatters so vulgarly that he must be more of blockhead than 
adulator, began his address with a sort of gloria in excelsis to the 
Emperor's attributes. ‘‘ Sire, power, goodness, and justice realize 
for man the ideal of perfection. ‘These precious gifts constitute 
the glory of your Majesty, and France sees it with a legi- 
timate pride,”"—with more out of the same loom, and a sepa- 
rate specimen for the Empress, who was assured that her visit 
to Amiens at the time of the cholera would ‘descend from 
century to century to the remotest ages.” ‘The Emperor replied 
to this litany in words expressly intended to allay anxiety about 
the Salzburg meeting,—but so ineffectually that the Marquis de 
Moustier has had to prepare his circular, nevertheless. The 
Emperor said :—‘ Nothing, I am happy to say, has been able to 
shake the confidence which, for now nearly twenty years, the 
French people has placed in me, and it appreciates at their just 
value the difficulties which we have had to surmount. ‘The non- 
success of our policy beyond the Atlantic has not impaired the 
prestige of our arms, because everywhere the courage of our soldiers 
has overcome all resistance. ‘The events which have been accom- 
plished in Germany have not induced our country to abandon its 
attitude of calm and dignity, and it reckons with reason on the 
maintenance of peace. ‘The exciting expressions of a small number 
have not destroyed the hope of seeing more liveral institutions 
peacefully introduced into public use; and, in fine, the momentary 
stagnation in commercial affairs has not hindered the industrial 
classes from testifying to me their sympathies, and from relying 
upon the efforts of the Government to give a new impulse to 
business.” 


The British Association met at Dundee on Wednesday, the 
Duke of Buccleuch being the new president. ‘The Duke did not 


>| deliver a written address; saying that he might have “read an 


address in flowing language, full of science, full of information, 
but I could not have pretended that what I read came from 
myself.” ‘That was modest, and probably true, but we think it 
was a reason against inviting the Duke to preside. Indeed, he 
admitted that no ‘bold Buccleuch ” among his ancestors had 
probably ever attempted anything more daring. His address was 
in a good spirit, especially on the relation between science and 
religion, but it was not as a whole instructive or coherent. If the 
British Association thirsted for a peer, why not take the Duke’ 
of Argyll, who has some great scientific acquirements? Hitherto 
the inaugural addresses of this Association have been among the 
most interesting and effective addresses of the year. Why do the 
aristocracy of science go out of their way to yield the place to the 
aristocracy of rank? ‘The Duke's scientific point was a modest 
one,—the advantage of the late Admiral Fitzroy’s storm signals, 
which he wishes to see restored. ‘This was not over bold. 


There has been a rumour during the week, resting on a tele- 
graphic message said to have been received from Aden at the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, that Theodore, the King of 
Abyssinia, had given up the British captives, and that the expe- 
dition, therefore, was at an end. But as no such message has been 
received at the Foreign Office from the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople, and as, moreover, according to the latest accounts, the 
prisoners were not in King Theodore’s power to give up, the 
rumour, credited at first, is now known to be false, and the 
preparations were never for a moment relaxed. Indeed, the 
fuss made about the expedition is rather in excess than otherwise. 
The physical geography of the Red Sea and of Abyssinia, the 
habits of the guinea-worm and the tape-worm and the tetse 
fly, the relative advantages of oxen, mules, and camels as beasts 
of burden, the question of the proper sorts of artillery, the 
advantages to be gained by watching the flight of birds an 
hour before and an hour after sunset, and fifty other minutie 
are being discussed with the elaborateness of a German Lin- 
leitung in das Soldat-Leben Abyssiniens. The truth is, we sup- 
pose, that we are all sick of Reform, and there is something of 
adventure about this Abyssinian affair which fascinates our dull 
souls. Besides, the Guinea-worm, though not nice, is interesting. 


The interest attaching to the Abyssinian expedition has given rise 
to quite an animated antiquarian discussion as to the identity of 
the Guinea-worm, to the attacks of which it is asserted that our 
soldiers will be liable in the lower parts of Abyssinia, with the 
‘fiery serpents” of Numbers xxi., which were sent to scourge 
the people of Israel for their discontent in the desert. “And the 
Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and they bit the people ; 
and much people of Israel died.” Some ingenious person has 
discovered that this event happened exactly within that period 
of time after the passage of the people of Israel over the Red 
Sea, which it would have taken to develop the Guinea- 
worm in the bodies of those whom the embryo had entered 
in passing the low marshy soil of Suez. And still more in- 
genious persons have suggested that the miraculous cure effected 
by Moses’ brazen serpent, which is narrated in the book of 
Numbers, was in origin a mere expedient of Moses to teach the 
sufferers that they must wind out the Guinea-worm whole out of 
their bodies, and not break it in the process of extraction, if they 
wished to recover. We confess we do not quite see how the 
elevation of a brazen serpent on a pole, at which the sufferers 
were to gaze, was calculated to convey this salutary medical lesson. 
The theory is, apparently, that the model brazen serpent was 
wound round the pole in the way in which the Guinea-worm should 
be wound round the stick by the help of which it is day by day 
drawn out. But no one could have avoided more successfully any 
hint of this little bit of hospital practice than the author of the 
book of Numbers} ‘‘ And Moses made a serpent of brass, and 
put it on a pole, and it came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten 





any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.” ‘The 
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operation for extracting Guinea-worins is nothing to the neatngss | Sheffield iniquities is blinding even scientific men to the plainest 
of this critical operation for extracting the wonderful element out | teaching of science and fact. 


of the Bible narrative, and conveying a clinical lesson into its place. 


Mr. Dillwyn met his constituents at Swansea yesterday week, 


when he explained rather confusedly his part ia the celebrated 


‘Tea-Room mecting of last session, aud took infinite eredit to him- 
self for extracting from Colonel Taylor that statement as to the 
disposition of the Government towards Mr. Hibbert’s amendment, 
which was afterwards disavowed by all the authorities appealed 
to, but is still assumed to have been trustworthy by Mr. Dillwyn. 
Some of Mr. Dillwyn’s constituents did not appear as well satisfied 
as himself with the Tea-Room exploit, and at this point of his ex- 
planation he was interrupted by hisses. He concluded by explain- 
ing that he could not regard Mr. Gladstone as the Liberal leader, 
because he was not a good Liberal on important points of eccle- 
siastical policy. In short, Mr. Dillwyn seemed to think Mr, Glad- 
stone an inferior Liberal, who should be confined to budgets, and told, 
as Lord Palmerston told Mr. Cobden, not to go beyond his last, Lord 
Leigh wrote a very good letter to yesterday's 7imes in reply to this 
sneer of Mr. Dillwyn’s. He points out that so far from Mr. 
Gladstone having exerted his influence solely to endanger the Bill, 
as Mr. Dillwyn’s letter seems to imply, Mr. Gladstone’s ten 
demands were all but one granted, and all needed to make 
the Bill tolerable to Liberals. Lord Leigh says not more than 
the truth when he asserts that ‘the leadership of Mr. Gladstone 
in the House of Commons is indispensable to the future develop- 
ment of those financial, social, and political principles which ought 
to form the bond of union in the Liberal ranks.” 


Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone have both sent replies to the 
Committee of the Reform Demonstration to be held at the Crystal 
Palace on the 30th inst. Lord Russell does not like celebrating 
‘leaps in the dark’ till the dark has cleared away, and he knows 
that he has improved his position by the leap. He specifies 
*‘ other measures unconnected with the Reform of Parliament,” 
which seem to him to be necessary ‘‘ to assure the future of this 
country,” and he mentions ‘‘a general sound unscctarian educa- 
tion of the people,” *‘ the abolition of Church-Rates,” and a redress 
of Irish grievances both in regard to the relations of landlord and 


~<a. 
The Members for Oxfordshire attended, on Tuesday, at a dinner 
lof the Agricultural Society, but as they dined under an awnine 
and a thunderstorm was rattling down upon the awning during a 
; great part of the dinner, their political views were not, perhaps 
so clearly explained as they might have been. Mr. Ilenley said 
he was for Reform, because after it had been so often recommended 
in speeches from the 'l'hrone, he did not choose “to play the hum- 
bug” any longer; and he thought the matter had been settled 
‘*he did not say on the best principle, but in the only mode in 
which it could have been settled with any prospect of perman- 
ence.” Mr. Henley concluded by saying he was for education for 
the agricultural labourers, only begging the Education party ‘* not 
to endeavour to take away from useful occupations those persons 
whose services were necessary to the land.” In short, Mr. Henley is 
for ** doing ma duty by un, as I a’ done by the lond,” but no more. 
The land’s needs must measure the labourers’ leisure. Colonel 
North complimented Mr. Disraeli for his strategy, and Colonel 
Fane forced on Mr. Henley the doubtful compliment of having 
contributed almost as much as Mr. Disraeli to “the leap in the 
dark.” But Colonel Fane declined to eulogize the leap for the 
present. Ile was not very depressed about it, but also not 
sanguine. 














tenant, and to the maintenance of the Church of the minority. 
‘Upon all these measures,” he adds, “ the present Government 
will, I conceive, use the influence they have acquired to resist and 
suppress” these remedial movements. Mr. Gladstone is milder, and 
it seems still possible that he may attend the meeting. He only 
says, in qualification of the good which Reform has secured, ‘‘ Of 
course your satisfaction would have been more complete had 
some other parts of the subject, and especially the redistribution 
of seats, been treated in the same comprehensive manner as the 
borough suffrage, and had the enfranchisement in boroughs not 
been connected with provisions so inconvenient and irrational 
with respect to the payment of rates through the owner.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s bowels still yearn after the Compounder. ‘Till the 
mother forget her sucking child, he will never forget the 
Compounder. 


On Monday there was a great Anti-Unionist demonstration in 
the village of Stavely, in Derbyshire, among the colliers and 
miners of the Stavely Coal and Iron Company. It seems that the 
colliers and miners of Yorkshire tried to get up some time ago a 
colliers’ and miners’ union in Derbyshire, but that the sister 
society in Yorkshire was disfigured by tyrannical and terrorist 
principles, which induced the Derbyshire men to resist the yoke. 
They have, therefore, kept non-unionist, and having to deal with 
fair and apparently exceedingly kind employers, they have naturally 
gone ona great deal better withouta union. A great deal of non- 
sense, was, however, unfortunately talked at the meeting,—nonsense 
supported by a very able and very prejudiced writer in the North 
British Review, —as if the Unions were necessarily purely coercive 
bodies, and, with the extinction of coercion, Unions must die out. 
This is so absurd in theory and so false in fact, that we cannot 
express our wonder to hear accomplished economists like Mr. New- 
march and the North British reviewer talking in this vein. Of 
course, many Unions,—possibly most,—have been disfigured by 
attempts to coerce non-unionists. But that a very large propor- 
tion of Union funds have been spent in the most valuable and 
legitimate manner, in securing an earlier share for the labourers 
than they would otherwise have in the rising profits of a par- 
ticular trade, and in finding out where labour is most in demand 
and distributing it accordingly, no one who knows anything of 





the subject doubts for a moment. The reaction caused by the 


Mr. Gladstone made a fine speech at the meeting of the S. P. G. 
at Penmaenmawr on Tuesday. Ie said very truly of the present 
time that “it is a periol when, undoubtedly, more has been 
written and more has beea said, ix a form at least, that is serions 
and earnest, and that commends itself to the thoughts and the reflec- 
tions of men, with the purpose of greatly modifying and greatly 
altering the grounds of Christian conviction, to say the least, than 
has been the case for many centuries. But at the same time, a 
strong conviction remains in our miuds, our understandings, and 
our consciences that Christianity is to contiuue to be that which 
it has been heretofore—the great medicine for the diseases of 
human nature, the great consolation for its sorrows, the great stay 
to its weaknesses, the main and only sutlicient guide in the 
wilderness of the world. Somehow or other, even those who may 
upon intellectual grounds be questioning many of its titles, yet 
scarcely venture to impeach its moral authority and power.” Mr. 
Gladstone need scarcely have put in that ‘‘in a furm at least, that 
is serious and earnest.” He surely does not doubt that what men 
like Maurice, and Jowett, and Stanley, and many others of differ- 
ent communions, write on Christian evidence and Christian history, 
is written not only ‘‘ in a form at least serious and earnest,” but iu 
substance too. Has Mr. Gladstone himself looked into the con- 
troversy about the date of the books of the Pentateuch? If he 
had, a mind so subtle and keen could scarcely ascribe for a moment 
all these books to Moses, or fail to see that they are full of 
historical inaccuracies and inconsistencies. Still, the drift of his 
speech is most just and striking. 


Authentic accounts have been received of the execution of the 
Emperor Maximilian on the 19th June at Queretaro. The pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial appear to have been highly dis- 
creditable,—something like our own Jamaica court-martials,— 
with a president of twenty-three years of age, and lads of from 
eighteen to twenty for the other members. The chief charge 
against the Emperor,—and a grave one,—was his assent to 
the decree of the 3rd October, 1805,—providing that all persons 
‘‘taken with arms in their hands should be treated as enemies of 
the country.” It is alleged that this was only intended against 
robbers, and that it was extorted from Maximilian against his 
consent by Marshal Bazaine, the French General. But the 
Emperor's reluctance to sign it showed that he knew how it would 
be worked, and if he yielded to Marshal Bazaine he was doing a 
weak as well as a wrong action. He died with his usual chivalric 
courage, and it was a very painful death, for the four soldiers 
who formed the firing party hit him in the right side, instead of 
in the heart, and almost suffocated him with the rush of blood to 
his mouth before he was shot. The Emperor dropped on one 
hand, and pointed with the other to his heart,—but the fifth man 
ran away in horror instead of firing, and it was five minutes 
before the unfortunate Emperor was put out of his mortal agony. 


He left a letter about the disposal of his body. He wished it 
taken to Europe, and buried by his wife’s,—of whose death he had 
received an erroneous report. He adds oddly, “I have looked 
at death with tranquillity, and I wish also to enjoy calm in my 
coffin.” That is more like a political augury for the Hapsburgs 
than a personal wish about his own corpse. Austria may possibly 
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enjoy “calm in her coffin” with only a restless turn or two, but 
Jet us hope Maximilian is really enjoying calm, which can only be 
managed, we should think, out of a coffin. 


The Cretans have lost a most important help in the destruction 
of the blockade-runner Arkadi, which was disabled,—the wreck was 
afterwards captured,—off the coast of Crete on Monday evening, 
August 19th, by the Turkish steam yacht Jzeddin, assisted by 
other consorts. The accounts of the action between the Greek 
blockade-runner and the Turkish steamer are of course exceed- 
ingly different, according to their Greek or Turkish origin ; but 
it seems clear that both the vessels fought fairly, that no attempt 
was made to board by either crew, and that in the latter part of 
the action at least the Jzeddin was aided by two or three consorts. 
In the end, the Arkadi was run ashore, none of the crew, except 
one wounded man, captured, and the wreck not taken possession 
of by the Turks till the following morning. 


The Bishop of Capetown, Dr. Gray, took part on Friday week 
in a very Ritualistic service in St. Mithael’s, Shoreditch, of which 
the Rev. H. D. Nihill has just been appointed incumbent. “The ser- 
vice was commenced,” says the Pull Mall, * with a processional 
hymn, the first note of which came from the vestry at the north-east 
corner of the church. A youth, habited in a bright red cassock, 
held on high a large golden cross. He was followed by a long train 
f surpliced choristers, men and boys, bearing banners containing 
yarious emblems; three or four clergymen, whose hoods showed 
them to be Bachelors of Arts of the University of Oxford, one 
D.C.L., who wore a crimson and scarlet hood, and one who had 
a simple black hood, who appeared to act as chaplain to the 
Bishop. The Bishop came last but one, followed by a deacon, who 
bore a large white flag, on which there was across. The procession 
moved from east to west along the north aisle, and then west to 
east down tle nave to the chancel, where all took their places.” 





Before the sermon commenced the Bishop had to receive and 
‘granted a curious request. Brother Ignatius (Mr. Lyne), of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Moor Lane, had suggested to his congregation, 200 
strong, to come and express their gratitude to Dr. Gray for 
“‘ defending the faith” (not always candidly) against Dr. Colenso ; 
and as this Moor Lane congregation had already gone through its 
service, and many of them could not stay for the Bishop's sermon, 
Brother Ignatius asked Mr. Nihill to get the Bishop to give them 
his blessing before preaching. So the disciples of Brother [gnatius, 
over two hundred in number, filed into the church to be blessed 
by the Bishop, and then filed out again, the Bishop then pro- 
ceeding with his sermon, and repeating the blessing at the usual 
time. Mr. Nihill says, on Dr. Gray’s behalf,-that he had no 
means of knowing what congregation this was that wished for a 
‘special blessing, nor that Brother Ignatius belonged to it, all which 
shall be admitted. Dr. Gray would scarcely be so weak as to feel 
injured at having been betrayed into blessing a goose without 
knowing it, or he would not have blessed two hundred persons 
with no distinct evidence of any personal quality but folly in any 
ofthem. But the net result of the matter is that Dr. Gray claims 
for himself freedom to unite with Churchmen of extreme sacerdotal 
views, and refuses freedom to others to unite with Churchmen of 
extreme critical views. 





An indecent contest,—indecent, it seems to us, on both sides,— 
went on in June, at the cathedral town of Natal, Pietermaritz- 
burg, for the temporary possession of the Cathedral Church, 
without, however, any complicity on the part of Dr. Colenso, who 
was absent, and who would certainly not have sanctioned all that 
some of his violent adherents did. Dr. Colenso, however much 
we have differed from his school of criticism, has always hitherto 
seemed to us the model of a Christian Bishop in temper and 
spirit towards his opponents. Dr. Colenso had left orders that 


"St. Andrew's Church should be open to Bishop Twells, of the 


Orange Free States. But the latter and his supporters in- 
sisted on having the Cathedral. Dr. Twells had been com- 
missioned by the so-called Metropolitan and Bishop of Capetown, 
Dr. Gray, to confirm in Natal and preach in the cathedral church. 
His friends say that he was not intending to assume any of Dr. 
Colenso’s jurisdiction, but only to confirm those of the other party 
who would not apply to Dr. Colenso for confirmation, and that 
he was only to preach for the Dean, Dr. Green, who has for 
some time had a service of his own for the Gray party in the 
colony, distinct from the Bishop’s service, in the cathedral. The 
Colenso party, in the absence of their Bishop on the coast, would 
not allow this, however, and the church was closed on the 26th 





June last against Dr. Twells,—and, as it is said by the other party, 
new locks and bars were applied, and the church ‘ garrisoned’ 
by six men. On the 30th June the door of the cathedral was 
battered in by a sheriff's officer, Bishop Twells entered the church, 
and preached (we should fear after such a scene in scarcely a very 
loving frame of mind). Subsequently, the cathedral was actually 
flooded by some of the Colensoite party, to prevent Bishop Twells 
from confirming there, and a vulgar notice pastel up. “On Sun- 
day next a sermon will be delivered at St. Andrew's Church by 
Bishop Swells on the Deluge.” As far as we can see, both parties, 
including Dr. Twells, behaved as if their faith woul. be promoted 
by physical violence and outrage. We are sure Dr. Colenso must 
have bitterly disapproved the conduct of his partizans. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday hal what seemed a 
rather sensational statement as to the population of Prussia. 
According to that, the population would be about 4,000 to the 
square mile, or say six persons to each acre, nearly twelve times as 
thick as the average population of England. Wesuppose our con- 
temporary’s square miles were really the German square miles, 
which are, roughly speaking, 21 times es large as the English. 


Miss Kate Terry gave her last performance in London at the 
Adelphi Theatre this day week, amidst a scene of enthusiasm 
such as has not often been witnessed lately on the English stage. 
Her last part was Juliet, in which, however, some of her warmest 
admirers did not think her nearly so happy as in Beatrice, Ophelia, 
and Viola. Miss Terry’s greatest genius is for delineating subtly 
the measured play of contending and, for a time, almost balanced 
emotions, while Juliet contains Shakespeare’s conception of a rich 
Italian nature's lavish and measureless youthful passion. ‘The 
part certainly does not seem to us one well suited to Miss Terry, 
and we doubt if she rendered it nearly so finely as Miss Fanny 
Kemble used to do in years gone by. Still, Miss Terry’s refine- 
ment, delicacy, and restrained power made a kind of impression on 
the audience which it would not be very easy for any actress of 
the present day to equal, and the deep regret felt at losing the 
most natural actress of the day raised the feeling of the audience 
to the highest climax of enthusiasm. The Pall Mall speaks of 
Miss Terry as ‘‘ this pleasing but rather feeble actress,” and says 
her departure will leave no blank which there will be any diffi- 
culty in filling up. Possibly not. We can easily imagine an 
actress of greater power and equal refinement, though we know 
of none equal to her in either respect now on the stage, but we 
should feel more confidence in the assurance, if it came from a 
paper which had expressed less unmeasured admiration for Miss 
Helen Faucit’s glazed idealism and artificial grace. 


The transactions in ILome Stocks, both for money and time, hav- 
ing been limited, the market has been in an inactive state, and 
prices have shown a tendency to depression. On Monday, Con- 
sols, for transfer, were done at 94 3 ; and for the 8th of October, 
943, 95. Yesterday they left off at 943 3. Reduced and New 
Three per Cents., 93 to 934 ex div. India Five per Cents. were 
1124 to 113; India Bonds, 653. to 70s. premium. Bank Stock was 
255 to 258; and India Stock, 220 to 222. ‘There has been rather 
a better feeling in the market for Foreign Bonds and Railway 
Shares. In the open market, the best short bills have been done 
at 13 to 1§ per cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 24,072,282/.; in the Bank of France, 38,467,227/. 
The Government Broker has purchased 536,000/. on account of 
the Sinking Fund. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Aug. 30, Friday, Sept. 6. 
om 14} 


Mexican a oe 7 e a _ 153 
Spanish Passives ee °° oe oe o- 19 oe 1s 
Do. Certificates .. oe ee ee oe 15} os 15§ 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. ee oe ee bu oe i) 
- . 1882 .. oo oe ee 53h o oo 
United States 5.20's .. oe eo oe oe 733 ee 734 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 

left off at the annexed quotations :— 

Friday, Aug. 30. Friday, Sept. 6. 
suf o 303 


Great Eastern... os oo ov om 
Great Northern ee ee oe . . 115s x.d. oe 113 x. d 
Great Western... oe o« on os oo 45 47g 
Lancashire and Yorkslive .. oe oe oe 7 rt! 
London and Brighton . oe . .* 5 & 
London and North-Westera oa - 1123 x. d. 1lt}x.d 
London and South-Wes era on o es S2gx.d. .. 83 xd. 
Loudon, Chatham, aud Dover ee ow - 18 ae 1si 
Metropolitau .. o” + o* ° 1.35 ° 1244 
Midland., oe + . a ee litjx.d. Lid} x. ¢ 
North-Eastern, Berwick + o oe hodg x. Lijgx.d 
Do. York .. +e .* ee 97 x.d, 96 x. d 
South-Kastera oe on on on 6siud Gixnd 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 
PARLIAMENTARY LOYALTY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


NE of the great occupations of the Recess seems always to 
be to lament the absence of political leaders in whom 
any one has any confidence. For many years during the 
decline of Lord John Russell’s popularity before 1841, when 
budget after budget seemed ever more and more hopeless, and 
again when he succeeded Sir Robert Peel between 1846 and 
1852, this was the great theme amongst Liberals for every 
quiet political moment. The matter was not mended after 
Lord Palmerston took the leadership. The unpopular French 
policy of Lord Palmerston, and the restless foreign policy 
attributed to him, were made the constant excuse for deploring 
that some man in whom steady Liberals could repose confi- 
dence was not at the head of affairs, and when, after his fall 
on account of the Conspiracy Bill, the Liberals returned 
to power in 1859, every one may remember the tedious 
debates in the press as to the relative claims of Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston to the first place in the 
confidence of the Liberal party. Even during Lord Pal- 
merston’s last undisputed reign, scarcely a week elapsed 
in which some paper did not point out with regretful candour 
the evils of his too protracted career. ‘We must put up with 
him,’—that was the phrase,—‘ while he lasts, for at his age 
it would be impossible to displace him, but the present regime 
is a mere condition of suspended animation. We are waiting to 
be a party and to do what we ought to do till Lord Palmerston 
no longer stands in the way.’ That was the talk two years 
ago, repeated week after week, in journal after journal. What 
is it now? Why, take up the very clever but very unequal 
article in the current number of the North British Review, and 
there, in better words, but pretty much the same language as 
a dozen other papers, we find the old wail rising again. “ Itis 
not easy for any leader more completely to have disintegrated 
his party than Mr. Gladstone has done in the last two sessions.” 
The Session of 1867, says the reviewer, “ has witnessed a dis- 
integration of party far beyond anything that has been seen in 
our own time or in our fathers’.” If we are not mistaken in our 
impression of a very remarkable style, the same able writer 
was making the same strong statements, in equally trenchant 
language, in 1858-9, and at that time energetically recommend- 
ing a remedy which nobody seemed inclined to adopt, namely, 
the cessation of party government, properly so called, alto- 
gether, and the substitution of a group of Departmental 
chiefs for what we now call aCabinet. And the chronic com- 
plaints made by the Liberals of the want of any leader they 
can trust, are generally fully rivalled by the complaints of the 
Conservatives. The Quarterly Review has lifted up its voice 
against Mr. Disraeli year after year in ineffectual moans. 
Everybody knows, and our North British reviewer recalls, what 
Sir Robert Peel did towards breaking up,—or, if the reviewer 
prefers the more solemn word, ‘disintegrating,’—the Conser- 
vative party. In fact, as far as we know, this cry of no 
leadership, or no adequate leadership, is not one which 
is proper to any one year so much as to all years,—a 
cry which may be expected as regularly as the stress 
of public attention to any particular political subject is in 
some degree relaxed. That particular men are recognized by 
the nation as leaders from time to time we do not deny. The 
late Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone have all in their turn been so 
recognized. But that any one of them has ever satisfied his 
party as a leader, even so far as to prevent outcries of ‘ exoriare 
aliquis,’ in any single session, we do not believe. No doubt, 
had Lord Palmerston lived, he would not, as Lord Elcho 
remarked, have allowed the revival of the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform by his own party. But on that very account 
at least half his party spoke of him as merely “ stopping the 
way.” And had Reform ever been forced upon him again, 
the source of his strength would have been, as every one 
knows, the preference of the moderate Conservatives for his 
counsels over Mr. Disraeli’s, so that he would have been com- 
pelled to play off the Conservatives against his own followers. 
Had he done so,—as he might, adroitly enough,—what would 
not the anger of the mass of his advanced followers have been ? 
Would any course have been more savagely denounced as 
breaking up the Liberal party than that ? 

The simple truth is, that the Liberal party, and to a less extent 
the Tory party, and every party, are always in a condition of 
breaking up and renewal, or, as the North British reviewer would 
prefer to say, of “ disintegration and reintegration.” There is 





no such thing as a perfectly satisfied party of movement, and’ 
very rarely any such thing as a perfectly satisfied party of 
resistance to change. Except during foreign wars, it is barely 
possible that any party in Parliament should even suppress its 
differences with its leader. There is no more real chance of 
perfect cohesion fora whole session of political life, than of ar 
undisturbed atmosphere for a whole season. We can ourselves. 
recollect a pretty long stretch of politics, but we cannot 
recollect the session,—except, perhaps, during the Crimean 
war,—when there were not even fierce criticisms on the tem- 
porary leader of the Liberal party. Lord Palmerston’s jaunty 
and flippant manner gave almost as much chronic offence as 
Lord John Russell’s cold insouciance in throwing over his sup- 
porters. And when it became indecent to denounce Lord 
Palmerston on account of his age, his followers openly said 
that they were in suspended animation till after his retire- 
ment. It is possible that Mr. Gladstone has been more 
bitterly criticized by his followers this session than any Liberal 
leader for some time back. But that is natural, for he has 
not yet any of the prestige of a lengthened chiefship. When 
people talk of the Nation having so much more confidence in. 
him than the House, they say what is true, but irrelevant. 
The nation is comparatively at a much greater distance from 
its statesmen than the House. The duty and function of the 
House is criticism on its leaders. The nation judges by 
general moral impressions, by picturesque intellectual effects, 
by general achievements, by one or two great speeches, by 
the visible results of a striking policy. It judges from a 
distance, and without either the responsibility or the oppor- 
tunity for criticism on numbers of minute circumstances 
which determine the relation between the House and its 
leaders. The nation trusted the Duke of Wellington because 
he had shown great power and fortitude, cold, calm judgment, 
and deep sense of public duty, on many striking occasions. It 
trusted Sir Robert Peel because he had so courageously and 
efficiently transformed our financial policy, extricated us 
from something like bankruptcy, and, finally, sacrificed 
himself, like the Duke, to his sense of public duty. It 
trusts Mr. Gladstone because he, too, has shown the same 
original and courageous financial mind, and has impressed 
the people not only by his lucid and brilliant budgets, but 
by his eager, noble, and delicate moral sentiment. It 
trusted Lord Palmerston for his great coups in foreign policy, 
his pluck, his energy, his cheerful humour. The nation sees 
men only in outline, and therefore almost always feels much 
more cordially to a public favourite than the House, which 
sees all the mental and moral detail of very complicated. 
public business. No statesman, however able, is thoroughly 
popular with the mass of those directly around him. And, then, 
the qualities which make him more or less popular with those 
around him, are not the same qualities which produce the 
same result for the external world. Perhaps a quick and 
sound judgment of the common-place kind, and usually 
based on common-place considerations, with an easy temper, 
are the most attractive qualities to political followers in close 
relations with any statesman. They feel helped by his judgment 
being quicker than their own, and are comforted and confirmed 
when they find it rests exactly on the sort of grounds which 
they themselves understand best. Thus Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Palmerston were more popular with their followers than 
either Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli,—and so, too, in America, 
Mr. Seward was always thought more of among politicians 
than Mr. Lincoln,—because there was in all these cases more 
rapidity of thought in the common old tracks than in the case 
of their wiser or more ingenious rivals. Mr. Gladstone is too 
subtle and earnest, Mr. Disraeli too unstable and curious, Mr. 
Lincoln was too solid and slow, for appreciation by professional 
political followers. That which most deepens a popular fascina- 
tion is often a new fault in the eyes of parliamentary critics. 
Though we admit, then, that there are special qualities 
which, to a certain extent, diminish parliamentary unpopularity, 
we believe that the natural and chronic condition of a parlia- 
mentary party towards its leader—unlike the vaguer mental con- 
dition of the nation towards its most trusted chief—is one of per- 
petual dissatisfaction and criticism. Mr. Gladstone may be now 
incurring a little more of it than Lord Palmerston did between 
1861 and 1865, but he is not incurring more than Lord Pal- 
merston did in 1858, or Lord John Russell in 1852. He has 
had a very difficult game to play, and he has not made a special 
hit in playing it. So much we admit. But for the rest, these 
idle complaints of Mr. Dillwyn’s and others as to his unfitness 
for the leadership of the Liberals strike us as mere wind. 
Mr. Dillwyn says he is not a hearty Liberal on ecclesiastical 
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questions, —meaning that as to the Universities he has not 
yet quite got so far as wishing to see Dissenters in the go- 
yerning bodies. But every one knows that Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind is opening on all these subjects, and on almost all 
ecclesiastical subjects who would wish for a stronger and 
more effective leader? Who has put the Liberal side of the 
Irish Church question so powerfully as he? Who has showed 
the absurdity of refusing to let the Lord-Lieutenant be a Roman 
Catholic more amusingly? Who but he has opened the way 
to an almost certain and easy settlement of the Church-Rate 
guestion? Nor is it on such questions alone that the Liberal 
party may heartily trust him. No man has done so much to 
advance the question of land tenure in Ireland to a satisfac- 
tory settlement. No man has shown views so large and 
enlightened on the subject of charitable trusts. No man has 
done so much to encourage the thrift and providence of the 
working classes. No man has taken a wider and nobler 
view of Italian politics. No living statesman has declared 
views which ought to give such deep satisfaction to Liberals 
on the still pending Germanic crisis. It was quite certain, of 
course, that the cry of ‘no fit leader,’ which we have heard 
session after session almost ever since the first Reform Bill, 
would be renewed this. But for our parts, the Reform ques- 
tion being at last out of the way, we doubt if the Liberal party 
has ever had a better leader than it has now got. That he 
has certain disqualifications may be admitted; but the ques- 
tion is, are those disqualifications nearly so great as were 
alleged against Lord Melbourne, Lord Russell, and Lord 
Palmerston by the dissatisfied of their time? We suppose 
Mr. Dillwyn and Lord Elcho will say so. But after all, Mr. 
Dillwyn and Lord Elcho are small men. 





MR. SEWARD VERSUS LORD STANLEY. 


T is not very easy to explain (except politically) the praise 
which has been bestowed on the ability of Mr. Seward’s 
despatches in the recently published correspondence on the 
Alabama claims. They seem to us, like most of Mr. Seward’s 
productions, wordy and windy attempts to write up to some 
ideal in Mr. Seward’s own mind of the proper grandeur of a 
United States’ despatch ; and, by grossly overstating the case 
of his Government, to weaken the very strong claim for some 
‘reparation on our part which it really had. In discussing 
dry questions of international procedure and law, where the 
matter is one solely of precedent, and no one in his senses 
supposes that a precedent given is intended to suggest any 
general analogy between the condition of the nations whose 
ease is cited and that of those to whose case it is applied, Mr. 
Seward will insist on getting upon his high horse because 
a Federal is compared to a Turk, and a Confederate to a 
Greek. ‘I pass without comment Lord Russell’s justification 
of the Queen’s proclamation, by assimilating the situation 
here in 1861 to that of the Greeks rising against their 
Turkish oppressors in 1825. It could hardly be expected 
that this Government would be converted by an argument that 
assimilates them to the Ottoman power in its decline, and the 
slaveholding insurgents to the Christian descendants of heroic 
Greece in their re-ascent to civilization.” Mr. Seward, if he 
had had any strength in him at all, might have spared that 
silly piece of magniloquence. It would be just as wise, and 
as germane to the question, for a peer to resent his physician’s 
reasoning on the course of his disease from what he had 
observed of the same complaint in a man of low rank, as for 
Mr. Seward to ignore the application of a dry precedent of 
international law taken from the case of Turkey, to that 
nobler breed of mortals proper to the free United States. It 
seems to us that every strong position which the United States 
has, is weakened in the discussion with Lord Stanley, by Mr. 
Seward’s pedantic exaggeration and feeble digressiveness. 

It was especially foolish and, as it seems to us, an act of mere 
childish vanity, to return at all to the question of what Mr. 
Seward calls the premature recognition of the Confederates’ 
belligerent rights. We have always thought it would have 
been more decent for England to have waited for the arrival of 
Mr. Lincoln’s ambassador, Mr. Adams, and to have heard respect- 
fully what he had to say before deciding on a step of this magni- 
tude,—especially as the delay need not have been, even then, 
above forty-eight hours. There was something of rudeness in 
‘the manner of an act apparently almost hurried to prevent hear- 
ing Mr. Adams's arguments against it. But it is not digni- 
fied to insist on the enormity of a mere impoliteness. And Mr. 
Seward himself is scarcely able to argue gravely that it was not 
absolutely within the competence, and indeed a part of the duty, 





of the British Government to decide for itself, in the view of all 
the facts of the case, whether, and when if at all, it should re- 
cognize the Federal blockade of the Southern ports, subject 
its own subjects to the penalties of breaking such a blockade, 
and relieve the United States of all responsibility for the acts of 
the South to British subjects. As Mr. Seward knows, even 
American lawyers, carefully balancing the question of prema- 
tureness, scarcely pretend to find a case against Great Britain, 
and virtually concede that it was a question of pure discretion, 
on which no power could decide for another. “The recognition 
of belligerent rights,” says Mr. Dana, in his edition of Wheaton’s 
International Law, with reference to this very case, “is not 
solely to the advantage of the insurgents. They gain the 
great advantage of a recognized status, and the opportunity 
to employ commissioned cruisers at sea, and to exert all the 
powers known to maritime warfare, with the sanction of 
foreign nations. They can obtain abroad loans, military and 
naval materials, and enlist men, as against everything 
but neutrality laws ; their flag and commissions are acknow- 
ledged; their revenue laws are respected, and they acquire 
a quasi-political recognition. On the other hand, the parent 
Government is relieved from responsibility for acts done in the 
insurgent territory; its blockade of its own ports is re- 
spected ; and it acquires a right to exert, against neutral 
commerce, all the powers of a party to maritime war.’ How 
important these last powers were to the United States no one 
knows better than Mr. Seward. He wants to make it out 
that the United States might have had all the advantages, 
and none of the disadvantages, of a recognized state of belli- 
gerency. But his own authorities tell him that “if it is not 
a war, the cruisers of neither party can stop or search the 
foreign merchant vessel, and that vessel may resist 
all attempts in that direction, and the ships of war 
of the foreign State may attack and capture any cruiser 
persisting in the attempt.”* How would Mr. Seward 
have liked to have not only lost all power of capturing 
our blockaderunners, but to have seen them appealing for 
defence to British naval vessels to protect them against un- 
lawful interference with their trade on the part of the Federal 
cruisers? Yet that would have been the speedy result of our 
declining to give the North belligerent rights against us as 
neutrals. 

Mr. Seward in reverting thus foolishly to the mistakes of 
his early administration, of course ignores the real strength 
of his case, which rests on the strongest grounds of policy 
and international morality, rather than on grounds of strict 
law. As a matter of fact, owing to a various complication of 
causes, England did allow a number of vessels to escape under 
more or less suspicious circumstances from our ports, for the 
sake of preying on the Federal commerce. In one case 
at least, that of the Alabama, the escape was noto- 
riously due to the negligence of subordinate English 
officials, and was against the wish and purpose of the 
Government. Our Government never denied its obligation to 
prevent the escape of these vessels so far as it could find 
respectable evidence of an illegal purpose, and in two con- 
spicuous instances it even detained vessels whose owners it 
could not convict, by an act of arbitrary authority beyond its 
legal right. It did not deny that the English people if engaged 
in a war would have been bitterly provoked by similar treat- 
ment on the part of American shipbuilders. It recognized 
clearly the high impolicy of making a precedent which would 
have rendered it possible even for a Maori King to com- 
mission a regular ship of war on this side of the water, which 
had never been in a Maori port and had never had its deck 
trodden by a Maori foot. In short, whether technically 
within the letter of the law or not, English statesmen 
have not hesitated to admit that in permitting the escape of 
these vessels we had opened a prospect of great danger 
for ourselves in the future, which it would have been in- 
finitely better to avert even at a great cost. No doubt, too, our 
negligence was in great measure due to unfriendly feeling to- 
wards the North on the part both of people and of statesmen, 
who ought to have felt very differently. No doubt Ministers 
were not themselves inclined to detain the earlier vessels by 
acts of arbitrary authority, such as they were afterwards 
compelled to resort to on detaining the rams. No doubt, if 
they had earlier risked equally strong measures, they would have 
incurred some danger of being turned out by the Htuse of Com- 
mons,—though we doubt if the Tories would at any time have 
accepted the responsibility of an American war as the price of 
office. No doubt, had all England taken the view in 1862 which 
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was taken in a few unpopular journals like our own, neither the 
Alabama, nor probably any other of the English-built cruisers, 
would have escaped. No doubt, sympathy with the Confederates 
blinded both statesmen and people to dangers which we all 
see very clearly now in the precedent of the Alabama and 
her consorts; and no doubt, if Lord Stanley’s offer of arbitra- 
tion had been accepted, we should have found an arbitrator,— 
and not been very sorry to find an arbitrator,—who would 
have adjudged us to have been remiss in the discharge of our 
obligations to a friendly State, and have decided that we ought 
to pay for that remissness. But Mr. Seward has lost all the re- 
putation which so important a decision against us and in his own 
favour would have brought to his Administration by the foolish 
vanity of his long-winded tirades. And what we, of course, hold 
to be worse, we have lost the opportunity of admitting that 
we were in the wrong, and destroying the future validity of 
our own disastrous precedents, through the same cause. It 
would have been ridiculous and mischievous to submit to arbi- 
tration as to whether we were wrong or not in recognizing the 
legal validity of the blockade over the Southern ports, and giving 
the United States the power against us which belligerents 
possess against neutrals. No statesman in his senses could 
have answered otherwise than Lord Stanley answered to this 
preposterous demand. And it seems to us a matter for deep 
regret that the vain-glorious and wordy statesman on the other 
side of the Atlantic has been misled into a policy which both 
denies him a triumph he might fairly have achieved, and 
prevents us from recanting errors of most dangerous and mis- 
chievous augury for the future history of England. 





MR. DILLWYN AND THE TEA-ROOM CLIQUE. 


V R. DILLWYN glorifies the Tea-Room party in the 
i¥2 House of Commons. He is proud of the achievements of 
the cabal against Mr. Gladstone ; he recalls the engagements 
which he extracted in “black and white” from Colonel 
Taylor (and which Colonel Taylor afterwards explained away, 
and each individual leader of the Cabinet,—Lord Derby, Mr. 
Disraeli, and Lord Stanley,—individually repudiated), with 
the conscious pride of a successful diplomatist, something as 
Lord Stanley dwells on the Treaty of London; but he is a 
little indefinite and ambiguous about one cardinal point of 
the great result which he thinks that he achieved,—a point 
on which the Tea-Room party has found it convenient to be 
ambiguous,—he does not tell us whether it was achieved in 
the interests of Conservatism, or in the interests of Radicalism. 
He evidently wishes his constituents at Swansea to consider it 
as a mancouvre conceived and effected purely in the interests 
of Household Suffrage. He almost thinks so himself. He 
says now that he never liked the Liberal Reform Bill of 
1866—for which, however, he silently voted at the time in 
all the critical divisions,—that he thought it a narrowly 
conceived measure, which refused the suffrage to a nume- 
rous aud important class well deserving of it. He says 
he has held for some time that household suffrage should 
be the basis of our representative institutions,—we conclude, 
he means in the boroughs. And we, for our parts, are quite 
willing to admit that all the purely democratic members of 
the Tea-Room cabal, who were acting from a sincere wish to 
screw as large a suffrage as possible out of the Government, 
acted consistently and, for their own purpose, wisely. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Locke, Q.C., Mr. Hibbert, and others really belonged 
to this class of Tea-Roomists. But Mr. Dillwyn, we fear, is 
imposing on himself, when he ventures to believe that it was 
the purity of his Radicalism which gave rise to his fervent 
desire to help Mr. Disraeli and reinforce Colonel Taylor. 
There are too many signs that Mr. Dillwyn’s political feelings 
approached those of Lord Elcho at least as nearly as those of 
Mr. Beales. There were two very distinct elements in the great 
Tea-Room conspiyacy, something like the different elements 
conceived by Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell” in that demoniac 
tea-room, where he saw, or supposed that he saw,— 
“ A party in the parlour, 

Crammed just as those on earth are crammed, 

Some sipping punch, some drinking tea, 

But by their faces, as you see,” 
—all in a very uncomfortable condition of mind indeed. Mr. 
Dillwyn, if we may judge by his various utterances, and especi- 
ally by that amendment to the Reform Bill which stood on the 
books so long in his name this session, the general intention of 
which was to secure a representation to minorities, was not one 
of those who were in a political sense particularly anxious to sip 





the strong punch of Democracy. His friends in society and in 
the press who urged Mr. Dillwyn’s amendment as the true anti- 
dote to democracy, were, at all events, all of the Conservative. 
Liberal school. If household suffrage were his mark, it wag 
rather because Mr. Gladstone had declared for a 5/. suffrage, 
than because Mr. Dillwyn was a fervent Radical on these sube 
jects ;—because he felt more comfortable in taking household 
suffrage from a nominally Conservative Government without 
any enthusiasm for the people, and a decided preference for 
“the residuum ” over the élite of the working class, than in 
taking a much less revolutionary measure from the hands of 
a man who warmly and thoroughly trusted the new voters 
whom he wished to enfranchise. Mr. Disraeli again and again 
made it evident that he would hear of no distinction between 
the more and less intelligent, the more and less provident, the 
more and less politically instructed members of the working 
class. He thought “ property”? would have a greater influ- 
ence over the less intelligent, provident, and instructed 
elements of the working class, than over the more intelligent, 
provident, and instructed elements, and half-Conservatives 
like Lord Elcho, after crying till they were hoarse against 
the theory of purely numerical representation, suddenly veered 
round when Mr. Disraeli put it in this light, and voted with 
him. We do not say this was Mr. Dillwyn’s view. But 
considering his deep anxiety to represent minorities this 
session,—a desire not popular among the Radicals,—and the 
eagerness with which he was supported by men of Lord 
Elcho’s stamp, whose motives are well known, we conceive 
that the electors of Swansea will do well to distrust the 
ardour of Mr. Dillwyn’s democracy. If he has so much 
preferred a Conservative to a Liberal Reform Bill, is it not 
because he agreed with Mr. Disraeli that the Conservatives 
understood their game, and could work their own measure, to 
a certain degree at least, in a Conservative sense? That 
there was an element in the Tea-Room cabal which acted from 
more or less disguised Conservative leanings, and especially 
from distrust and dislike to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Elcho and 
others, who, if they did not attend the original meeting, did 
their best to support its manwuvre, very plainly avowed. Mr. 
Dillwyn scarcely took the pains to hide from his constituents 
that he shares this disloyal feeling towards the Liberal leader. 
But though Mr. Dillwyn takes no pains to conceal the feel- 
ing of many of the Tea-Room party for Mr. Gladstone, he 
does try to blind himself to its motive. He thinks his 
motive is mere resentment against the half-and-half cha- 
racter of Mr. Gladstone’s liberalism. He has a great respect 
for Mr. Gladstone, he says, ‘‘as a financier.” ‘Yet he 
could hardly regard him as the Liberal leader.” “If a man 
was to be the leader of a party, he should be so in reality and 
truth, whereas Mr. Gladstone had to be coaxed along, and on 
some occasions had yoted against measures which were of the 
greatest importance to all true advocates of civil and religious 
liberty.” That is, Mr. Dillwyn cared the less for deserting 
his leader, because Mr. Gladstone was not hearty for the 
Oxford Test Abolition Bill. Well, there might be something 
in that, if Mr. Dillwyn were playing into the hands of a leader 
who, on the contrary, 7s hearty for the Oxford Test Abolition 
Bill. But unfortunately for his case, he was playing into the 
hands of the leader who had none of Mr. Gladstone’s hesita- 
tion on the subject, who threw the Bill out in the Lords by 
the mere fiat of his will, who has never done a tithe of what 
Mr. Gladstone has done to help the advocates of civil and 
religious liberty, whose policy has encouraged not a little the 
Orange party in Ireland, who is, in short, on all Mr. Dillwyn’s 
favourite questions the very centre and life of the principle of 
restriction. Mr. Dillwyn thus deserts Mr. Gladstone for 
having not yet come up to the full mark of true Liberalism on 
these questions, and to show his disapprobation, does his best 
to support a Ministry which does come up to the full mark of 
true Toryism thereon. He is so shocked with the blemish on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Liberalism, that he prefers voting at once for 
a Minister who has no profession of Liberalism to blemish. 
We say, again, we have nothing to object to the genuine 
Radicals in the Tea-Room who revolted against Mr. Gladstone 
purely because they thought they could squeeze more out of 
Mr. Disraeli. They knew what they were about, and dis- 
tinctly preferred measures to men,—differing, no doubt, as 
we do, with Mr. Disraeli as to what the result of the measure 
may be. But for the moderates of the Tea~-Room who re- 
volted from Mr. Gladstone to support Mr. Disraeli, we are 
utterly unable to feel even a vestige of respect. They 
deserted a man of singular sincerity and scrupulousness to 
support one whom nobody trusts. They took occasion from 
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Mr. Gladstone’s few ecclesiastical shortcomings to give a fresh 
lease of power to a party whose whole ecclesiastical policy is 
blindly conservative and perverse. They talk against the 
narrowness of the Old Whig family policy, while they are 
combining to pull down from the leadership of the Liberal 
party the man whose only sin it is that he has not 
the support of the Old Whig clique. They are treating 
Mr. Gladstone precisely as the Tories say that Whigs always 
treat men of genius who have not the imprimatur of 
Whig nobility upon them; and they give as their reason that 
they are too Liberal for Mr. Gladstone, though they are not 
too Liberal for Lord Derby, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and the 
Duke of Marlborough! The truth is, that many of the Tea- 
Roomites are anxious “to make the best of both worlds,”— 
both the Radical and Conservative world, — to conciliate 
both the British householder and the British country gen- 
tleman, —to have it thought at once that they trust the 
people implicitly, and that they distrust the great popular 
leader. Jf the popular leader comes out stronger than 
ever and is supported, they will say, ‘ Well, you owe the 
new power you have gained to us,’ and they will go back to 
his standard. If he is worsted, they will say, ‘We always 
told you he was a dangerous man; very decent at budgets, 
but quite unfit to lead; we never hesitated to prefer Mr. 
Disraeli with all his faults.’ The Conservative element in the 
Tea-Room cabal seems to us, we confess, to have played an 
unintelligible, if not a shabby part, and we wish Mr. Dillwyn 
had taken more pains to explain to his constituents at Swan- 
sea on which ground,—the ultra-Radical, or the Conservative, 
—he took so much credit for the mancuvre out of which 
Colonel Taylor sucked no small advantage. 





QUARTER SESSIONS. 

MONG the many suggestions made at and after the last 
Assizes for diminishing the amount of business which 
weighed so heavily on judges, sheriffs, petit jurors, and grand 
jurors, one in particular was offered which opens up a wider 
question. Whenever there is a pressure of small civil cases, 
we hear of the excellence of the County Courts. A Lan- 
cashire grand jury which groaned under the burden of small 
criminal cases, made a presentment to the effect that the 
great bulk of them might well be sent to Quarter Sessions. 
The Recorder of Liverpool has just alluded to this sugges- 
tion, and it will no doubt be clutched at greedily by all whom 
it would tend to relieve. When we read that on the Northern 
Cireuit this summer almost twenty causes were left standing 
over at Manchester, and a great many were either settled or 
referred to arbitration at Liverpool, and that the criminal 
business at the latter place “would have occupied one judge 
for at least three weeks, if he had not obtained the assistance 
of one of the Queen’s Counsel to try some of the prisoners,” 
we see that there is a pressing need of reform, while we 
remember that one if not two Assizes must pass without its 
being accomplished. Yet the relief that can be given by 
Quarter Sessions as they are at present constituted, is not 
such as to make any perceptible difference. If the grand 
juries complain that many cases which might be sent to 
the Sessions are sent to the Assizes, the barristers com- 
plain that difficult points of law are too often referred 
to country gentlemen and Recorders who have no prac- 
tice. The list of offences which can be tried at Quarter 
Sessions is strictly limited by statute, and it is not worth 
while making a statutory change for the sake of so small an 
advantage. It may be well enough to relieve the two Assizes 
which will be held before Parliament has well settled down to 
its next year’s work. Dut if any scheme is to be submitted to 
that Parliament, it must be far wider than the one proposed 
by the Lancashire grand jury; and even if this scheme were 
sufficiently large, there would be reason to question its wisdom. 
We have no wish to enter into the history or theory of 
Quarter Sessions. It seems to us that history and theory are 
constantly to blame for the preservation of useless and mis- 
chievous institutions, and that if people looked to the working 
of every part of a system, instead of to the relation each part 
might have been originally intended to bear to the whole, 
they would put fewer obstacles in the way of reform, and 
would not be so ready to object to efficiency. The question 
for us is whether the mode of trying those whose offences 
cannot be dealt with by summary conviction, and are not 
sufficiently grave to be remanded to the Assizes, is good or 
bad ; whether it insures them that excessive fairness granted 
them by the law, or extends the limits of that privilege 





unduly by not regarding the claims of justice. These questions 
are not answered bya reference to the wisdom of our ancestors, 
and by learned quotations from Coke and Blackstone. What 
may have been effective then may now be antiquated. What 
may have been out of the power of our ancestors may be easy 
to their descendants. The ancient rights which had to be 
defended against the Crown may have no meaning now that 
the Government has passed into the hands of the people. The 
local interests which had to be consulted may have merged 
in larger interests, as old boundaries are virtually swept 
away by the increased facilities of travel. It is certain that 
many of these changes have been made, and have greatly 
affected all the relations of town and country. Some of the 
old capitals are secondary, stagnant places, while the energy and 
importance of their counties have migrated to new manufac- 
turing centres. No good is done by ignoring such changes, 
or by waiting to recognize them till they are almost matters 
of history. We ought to be ready to discard any part of 
the machine of Government which time and change have 
rendered useless ; to transfer its operation to the place where 
it is needed, or adapt it to the circumstances which have been 
altered. If this was done with Quarter Sessions, there might 
be an excuse for enlarging their sphere of action. But at 
present there is an inequality in the system which forbids our 
adding to its functions, and the working of the sessions gene- 
rally is by no means satisfactory. We do not object to some 
distinction being made between counties and boroughs, for it 
might be unwise to try a rural population before a civic 
tribunal, or to bring town offenders into the country. But 
why should misdemeanours that are committed within the 
boundaries of a borough be tried before a practised lawyer, 
while felonies committed a short distance off are brought 
before a bench of country magistrates? And why should the 
offenders of a county be judged by their own landlords, while 
a small county town pays some 40/. to a barrister to come 
down and make a gaol delivery? It may. happen that the 
Chairman of County Sessions is a good lawyer, while the 
Recorder of some borough has been appointed by favouritism, 
and knows nothing. But the chairman is more likely to be a 
worthy squire, a zealous agriculturist, an admirable silent 
member, and a perfect gentleman. He forms his opinion of 
cases from their merits. He knows the character of the 
accused, and does not feel much difficulty in making up his 
mind as to the inherent probability of the charge. He is 
aware that the counsel on either side make speeches which 
are meant to impress the jury, but which, as a rule, may be 
said studiously to avoid having any reference to the general 
facts of the case. He therefore pays little attention to the 
speeches, whatever regard he may give to the evidence. As 
for stopping a counsel who “ opens” what is mere hearsay, 
that is the part of the other counsel, and it does not always 
occur to the chairman that the prisoner may be undefended. 
But the part of the chairman’s duty which is most apt 
to be shirked is the summing up, and though in this respect 
some of the judges are lamentably weak, that is no excuse 
for the total failure of their lieutenants. A Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions will sometimes content himself with 
telling the jury that if they believe the prosecutor's story 
they must convict, if they believe the defence they must 
acquit, the prisoner. We may fairly presume that the jury 
knew that already. What they want is to have the power 
of comparing both stories, not in the form of detached answers, 
not overlaid with cross-questions and argumentative fluency. 
The one most important thing in a trial is to keep the jury 
from deciding on the ground of sympathy. It is for this 
reason that judges are so careful to exclude all that is not 
evidence, because it might help the jury to a conclusion which 
the law would not warrant. But if you have a judge who is 
not very certain about evidence, and who cannot sum up the 
facts which are both material and properly ascertained, the 
trial becomes a toss-up, and the counsel who speaks last is 
pretty sure of the verdict. According to the principles of 
English law, even this carelessness is better than directing the 
jury. The judge ought not to express his opinion in such a 
way as to influence the decision of the twelve men who are 
to pronounce on the question of fact. Yet the neglect of the 
one duty is likely to entail a breach of the other, and a chair- 
man who does not lay the whole case before the jury is often 
tempted to let them see what he thinks of the point in issue. 
We have heard of one who summed up a case as follows :— 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the prosecutor states that the pri- 
soner stole his watch; the prisoner says that she was living 
with the prosecutor, and that he gave it her. It is for you to 
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decide which of these accounts is the true one. If you think 
the prisoner is not guilty, you will acquit her; if you believe 
the prosecutor’s story, you will convict her; but I can only say 
I don’t believe a word of it.” Of course the jury came to the 
same conclusion. Under the circumstances, this was probably 
justice. It was not law. 

We do not pretend that Recorders are infallible, but at all 
events they have gone through some professional training. If 
their numbers were diminished, their sphere enlarged, and 
their salaries increased, they would become more prominent 
and more open to criticism ; their posts would be competed 
for by better men, and they would furnish a sort of prepara- 
tory school for the judicial bench. At present there are a 
great many Recorders of small boroughs, who sit four days in 
the year and receive a salary of 40/. The first Recorder in 
the kingdom, both in merit and emolument, is the Recorder 
of London, with a salary of 3,000/. a year, and the reputation 
of being the best criminal judge in England. Manchester, 
we believe, pays its Recorder 800/., and Liverpool, 525/.; the 
other large towns scarcely rise above 300/.; and one borough 
returns its Recorder’s salary as “ 2/. 2s., paid by the Mayor 
out of his own pocket.’’ There seems no reason why Recorders 
should exist in all boroughs, or why they should be confined 
to boroughs. If no other change is made in the system of 
Sessions, the Chairman of the County Sessions might be 
replaced by a paid lawyer, whatever title was conferred 
upon him. But as the same judge holds assizes for 
city and county, why should not the Recorder of a 
borough sit in two Courts, and transact the whole 
business of the district? Some such arrangement, we 
believe, exists in Ireland. The Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
receives a salary, and the sessions have a civil jurisdiction. 
If such a system was introduced in England many of the 
present objections would be answered. The County Courts 
have not given satisfaction, and the wish that is ascribed to 
the Lord Chancellor of transferring more business to them is 
an aggravation of the old complaint. Yet the business 
increases so fast that it is not enough to hold three assizes in 
the year at the most important places, and the London lists 
are full enough already, without being swelled by contributions 
from the country. Moreover, the expense of bringing up wit- 
nesses to London, or of keeping them in the assize towns from 
the commission day till the close, is a heavy tax on suitors, 
and might be avoided. One reason why the County 
Courts are insufticient is, that the best men will not debar 
themselves from the hope of future advancement by settling 
down on 1,500/. ayear. But a Recorder need not be contented 
with what he has attained already, and is neither tempted to 
shirk his duties nor to confine himself to their execution. Tis 
post brings him business, if he had none before, and if he does 
that business well he becomes known to a still wider cirele. 
By removing County Court business from the channels in which 
it is apt to stagnate, or rather by sending a fresh running 
stream through those channels, and by placing the civil and 
criminal business of the country under one jurisdiction, 
we shall do away with some of that legal confusion 
which is the cause of so much delay and expense to the 
public. By enlisting the most conspicuous lawyers in the 
service of the country, we may render it more difticult for the 
Governments of the day to repay political fidelity by sudden 
advancement. We may have a graduated scale of rewards 
for merit, instead of a few brilliant prizes, and a mass of 
paltry distinctions. It is not certain that country magistrates 
would object to be relieved from responsibilities which are too 
heavy for them, and duties which only cause dissatisfaction. 
They would still take their places on the bench, and would do 
so with a clearer conscience if they sat as county magnates, 
and had not to play at being judges. Advice and experience 
would still come worthily from their lips. The feelings of 
the county may influence a sentence, though they are out of 
place in the summing up, and in the charge to the grand jury. 
But so long as we have unpaid tribunals interpreting a law 
which it requires a life to study, we may be sure that feeling 
will prevail over judgment, and the natural instincts of justice 
will be more powerful than the tests by which the law decides 
between suspicion and certainty. 

WAR MATTERS IN FRANCE. 
NUSUAL interest has this year been excited in military 
Europe by the phenomena observable at the Camp of 
Chalons, and the warlike preparations in progress throughout 
France. Not only were the troops assembled in Champagne 











more numerous than in any recent year, but a General, 
Ladmirault, renowned for his tactical skill, obtained on the 
battlefields of Africa and the Crimea, as well as on the 
parade-ground, was placed at the head of the force. More. 
over, the Emperor gave additional significance to the pro. 
ceedings by celebrating his /¢te day in the midst of his soldiers, 
a piquant preliminary to the famous interview at Salzburg, 
There he could see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears the martial manifestations of the troops; read on one 
row of tents “Rue Chassepot,” on another “Rue de Jena ;” 
and, if he were minded to imitate Haroun al Raschid or 
Henry V., he might hear officers and men discussing the 
chances of Frenchmen with the new breech-loader, against 
Germans with the already antiquated invention of Herr von 
Dreyse. He would be able to see that there was no lack of 
eagerness to fight somebody, especially Prussians, and observe 
with satisfaction that the troops of 1867 are not wanting in 
rapidity of movement, in power of enduring fatigue, nor in 
that gaieté de ceur with which the Gaul makes war. Con- 
temporaneously with the preparations at Chalons, others 
not less important have been and are in progress. The 
Chassepot is not much better than the needle gun, but 
report speaks of a formidable instrument, now under 
trial within a jealously guarded enclosure at Meudon, 
an engine of the Emperor’s own invention, small, portable, 
easily managed, which at immense ranges can cover a little 
target with unerring balls. This deadly weapon is to be 
fabricated in secret, and, like the rifled guns of °59, it is only 
to be produced at the last moment when the armies are en 
route for the frontier. “‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico,” cries the 
sceptic, but who is presumptuous enough to set bounds to the 
combinations of science? At present, however, we may 
accept current rumour as an illustration of the yearning of 
Frenchmen to obtain some physical means wherewith they 
can recover a lost domination. In other departments there 
has not been less activity. Every fort and fortress in France 
has recently been overhauled, inspected, reported on, condemned 
as useless or preserved in order that it may be perfected. 
New works even have been constructed, and upwards of a 
million sterling will be spent on strongholds and entrenched 
camps in the current year. The famous Trouée de Belfort is 
the site of an entrenched camp which now closes the road 
from Bale to Paris. Soissons, so important from its 
strategical position, is the site of a similar work. Lyons can 
now boast of an “entirely new and complete system of 
defence,” and at Grenoble, in front of Lyons, vast works have 
been constructed. The whole frontier from Lille to Antibes 
is now, or soon will be, furnished with fortifications. The 
ocean line from Bayonne to Dunkirk has _ engulphed 
millions. Although so large a section of the German 
frontier is covered by neutral territory, leaving open only 
the space between the right bank of the Moselle and 
Huningue, it is not the less defended by nature and art. 
Upon this line the troops recently in camp at Chalons, that is, 
the Chassepot regiments, have been distributed. ‘‘ Wherever 
the art of defence could be applied,” we read, ‘there military 
genius has been applied with an activity and intelligence 
beyond praise.” And as a redoubt for all France, there is 
Paris, with its fighting population, its chain of forts, and 
ample resources for a large army. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a country more ade- 
quately supplied with defences than France. The very 
topography lends itself willingly to the scheming brain of a 
General, and all its manifest advantages have been admirably 
supported by the sagacity of the military engineer. For her- 
self, France has nothing to fear except from coalesced Europe, 
and probably no State would nowadays dream of undertaking 
alone the stupendous task of invasion. Military prepara- 
tions on a large scale may, of course, be solely for defensive 
purposes, but a war of defence is not the warfare France 
loves. Her genius is essentially aggressive, and hence we 
may assume that, while she prepares a wide base of 
operations, and secures ample shelter to parry disaster, her 
object, when she decides on war, is to invade and attack the 
enemy. We see indications of this habit in the proceedings 
at Chalons. General Ladmirault was sent there to initiate 
new manceuvres. Never slack in appreciating a change in the 
practice of war, the Emperor, with a promptitude others 
nearer home might imitate, determined to bring French tactics 
into harmony with the new conditions imposed by the adop- 
tion of the breech-loading musket. Hence the troops lately 
at Chalons have been rehearsing the methods by which they 
intend to fight the Prussians. Two facts may be discerned from 
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the reports—one that the formations are now made at a great 
distance from the enemy, the other that the assailantsare covered 
by two lines of skirmishers. The formation of the battalions of 
infantry is in double column of companies, a formation which 
facilitates deployment, and lessens depth. The skirmishers 
are not, as in the Prussian service, special companies, but are 
formed from one-half of each company. They are thrown 
forward upwards of five hundred yards, and if driven in, 
they do not resume their places in the companies, but form 
up in front. Consequently, this gives a line of four ranks, and 
to utilize the fire of all the Chassepots, it has been decided 
that the front rank shall lie down, the second kneel, and 
the third and fourth stand. The fire of such a line 
would no doubt be most destructive, but the body 
itself would offer a larger mark, and a charge pushed 
with resolution and rapidity might surprise the front in dis- 
order. The reserves are drawn up far in rear of the line, the 
guns are grouped in masses, and the cavalry act in one body, 
on a flank, at some considerable distance beyond, and in rear 
of the line. Without entering into technical details, we may 
say, that the French are bent on combining the advantages of 
the ordre mince and the ordre profond ; they have adopted 
the line in the face of artillery, but they still rely upon columns 
for the attack. Great speed and activity are required from 
the skirmishers, great rapidity of movement from the battalions 
in line of battle, prompt changes of direction, and swift 
deployments. But the superior officers are terribly afraid lest 
their men should consume ammunition too fast, and to meet 
this danger they have determined that none but skirmishers 
shall fire at discretion, and that all other troops shall fire by 
ranks and word of command. Practically, this resolve abolishes 
file-firing, and brings back volleys by platoons. Therefore a 
General who could trust his men would have an advantage 
over the French, because his file fire needing but one order 
must be more rapid than any volleying, which needs incessant 
commands. The object of the new mancuvres is to spare the 
men until the moment cf collision, to obtain the greatest 
volume of fire, and to move with measured velocity at the 
critical moment. ‘La méthode frangaise,” writes a French 
officer, “‘qui renonce & réglementer la maniére de vaincre, 
nous parait non-seulement la plus vraie, mais encore la seule 
qui assure & l'homme de guerre l'indépendance et Il’initiative 
nécessaire.” That principle has governed the experimental 
maneuvres at Chilons. 

To what do these changes point? Though we shall be wise, 
if we obtain small arms and artillery superior to that of any 
other army, though it is highly desirable, if not absolutely 
indispensable, that we should reform our drill evolutions and 
tactics to suit the new arms, and the greatly modified condi- 
tions of warfare, yet the principal want in every army will be 
brains. Where the arms are equal, the General who excels in 
strategy and tactics will be victorious; where arms are un- 
equal, and talent is on the side of the better weapons, as was 
the case in the war of 1866, the upshot can never be doubt- 
ful; but the better General having inferior weapons, would 
probably beat the inferior General whose troops had the more 
destructive arm. Never was it truer than it is in these days 
of manifold invention, that what a nation should most covet, 
when entering on a war, is possession of the best leader. In 
this reflection there is consolation; for if the men of the 
greatest military genius are born, not made, yet by wise in- 
stitutions and a proper system of instruction and promotion, 
natural gifts may be developed to a pitch approximating to 
genius itself. Whatever we do, mind in the long run must pre- 
vail. The double column, so fashionable now in the French 
Army, is no novelty; for it was the favourite formation, 
if not the invention, of Timour; but men of his faculty are 
always a novelty, and a provident government would aim at 
securing a free career for every officer who shows exceptional 
aptitude in war, lest the country should be deprived by neglect 
of the services of some unrecognized fit man. In the French 
Army there is little chance either of ability going without encou- 
ragement, or not finding ultimate employment, unless, indeed, 
the man of genius is a Republican ; and in the Prussian Army, 
nearly all the skilful men of a very limited class may come 
to the top. But in England, whether an accomplished soldier 
or an importunate mediocrity obtains command is matter of 
chance. Until recently there was no education for officers, 
except what they could pick up themselves. Colonel Hamley 
has now laid the foundations of a school, but if the Government 
are just to the Staff College they will imperil the very 
foundations of our system, since purchase and promotion by 
merit cannot subsist side by side. In the midst of the 





loud clamour about huge armies and destructive missile 
weapons, it is good to remember that skill compensates often 
for numbers, and that it is always the best ally. 


SOFT MURDER. 

OUIS BORDIER certainly has the art which Sir Walter 

Scott so graphically delineated in one of Bordier’s countrymen, 
of many centuries ago, of connecting a soft manner with his mur- 
derous actions. We do not mean that he is any way as evil- 
hearted as Petit André in Quentin Durward, for there is no evi- 
dence at all of real cruelty, or of pleasure in inspiring fear and in- 
flicting torture for its own sake, such asis the chief feature in Petit 
André’s character ; and his softness is melancholy softness, while 
Petit André’s was lively and gay. Moreover the softness of tone, and 
feeling, and fancy in which this murder of Emma Snow by Louis 
Bordier is enveloped, ghastly as it is, does not seem to have been 
in any sense what we properly mean by ‘heartless.’ We should 
rather call it the very excess of selfish and egotistic heart. It 
seems certain that Louis Bordier warmly loved the woman who 
had, he says, been in all respects but name a faithful wife to him 
for thirteen years, and that he felt a real tenderness for his 
three children. But these warm and gentle feelings of his 
underwent absolutely no greater struggle while he contem- 
plated and planned a suicide and quadruple murder, and while 
he effected the fifth part of what he had planned, than would 
have been involved with any other man in contemplating and 
carrying out suicide alone. The woman and the three children 
were so completely merged in himself, that to plan his own death 
alone would have been even a more revolting task to him than to. 
plan the complete extinction of the family. Bordier does not seem, 
as we read the evidence with which he has so freely furnished us, 
to have had a single misgiving as to his right to determine that 
if he preferred to leave the world with those whom he identified 
most closely with himself, to leaving it without them, he had any 
one else but himself to consult on the matter. He could not 
bear, he said, to part from the woman he held as his wife, so he 
would kill her with himself. Further, he could not endure that 
any of his children should survive to call their father a murderer, 
so he felt it his duty to kill them as well as their mother, at the 
time when he put an end to his own life. It was quite true that 
he loved them all very dearly. According to his own account, 
he kissed Emma Snow tenderly the last thing before he 
murdered her, and he kissed her again after he had mur- 
dered her. Nor had he ever a compunction about the terrible 
deed even when it was done. Although he found a suicide 
and four murders more than he had “strength” for, espe- 
cially as he found it “‘ rather hard” to cut through his wife's 
windpipe, still, when the ‘duty ” he had set himself was only 
begun, and a constable was there to prevent any resumption of 
his labours, he expressed the most earnest hope that his single 
victim would die, as she did within five minutes; and indeed he 
seems to have felt even more tenderly towards her for not frus- 
trating his intention. He seems to have given up the idea of cutting 
his own throat on finding it such fagging work to get through his 
wife’s, and rather oddly told the policeman that ‘ the blood from 
my wife’s throat prevented me getting to my own throat with the 
knife,” and perhaps he was not sorry at the time to fall back on 
the certainty that the law would do for him what he had not 
nerve enough left to do for himself. Still, he seems to have re- 
solved even then to destroy his eldest girl, and to have only changed 
his mind at the last momeut, when he was holding her down in her 
bed, with his knife behind his back. But from what he told the 
policeman, even this was more due to exhaustion and inadequate 
strength to carry through what he had decided upon as his “ duty,” 
than to any even momentary relenting towards the child as if it 
could have been good for her to survive her father. Had he been 
able to buy firearms, he would, he said, have completed his work. 
As it was, the difficulty of getting through his wife's windpipe 
with his currier’s knife had exhausted him. 

The great feature, as it seems to us, about Bordier’s mur- 
der is the curiously tranquil persistency and self-possession of 
murderous purpose which seems to have been at the core of so 
much feeling which, selfish or not—it is certainly utterly self- 
occupied—we must call soft and almost feebly sensitive. While his 
wife is still living, he gently hopes she'll die, but he keeps his 
hand on her breast, and afterwards kisses the corpse. His feelings 
after the murder seem just as quietly satisfied, as before the 
murder they were quietly regretful that it must be. The 
regret may no doubt have been simulated, and be only a sign of the 
theatrical vanity which sometimes induces men to act a character 
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that will attract the attention of the public and heighten curiosity 
in connection with a great crime. But we scarcely read the case 
so. No doubt his letter to his brother, written on the night 
before the murder, was expressly intended to be seen by the 
police. He gave it unsealed into their hands for the very purpose 
that they might read it and take it in evidence. And he kindly 
offered to translate for the inspector his brother's reply, if any 
should be received, which probably indicates that he held that every- 
thing in connection with what he had done, apart from the mere 
question of evidence, would have an absorbing human interest at 
least for the cultivated side of the inspector’s mind. But admitting 
quite that Louis Bordier regards himself as constituting a problem 
of high interest to all who know of what he has done, we see no 
sign of affected or assumed feeling in the melancholy and rather 
maudlin little bits of piteous feeling in the letters to his 
brother and to his fellow-workmen. Bordier seems really to have 
been liked by his fellow-workmen, for after his committal, they 
crowd:d round the vehicle in which he was removed to prison, to 
shake hands with him; and a man who had merely assumed these 
kindly feelings for a dramatic occasion would not have been so liked. 
We suspect the words with which his farewell to his fellow-opera- 
tives at the workshop commence, ‘‘ Having always been a comrade 
with those with whom I have worked, I think it is a duty before 
quitting this world to address to them a last word,” had nothing 
specially affected in them. It was certainly an ol “duty,” as the 
last word was not a very instructive one. Bat Bordier thought it 
the gentlemanly thing to do, and saw no reason why he 
should neglect the other courtesies of life because he had 
such a very unpleasant task before him as that of cutting, 
—as he then intended,—five throats. It seems clear he 
did not want to be thought insane by his old companions. 
‘* After having tried by every means, I have at last decided,” he 
writes to them, ‘*to take away my life, that my poor mother had 
so much trouble to preserve, in order that the gentlemen of the 
jury who will trouble themselves about me may not return a 
verdict, as I believe it is said always, ‘This man is insane.’” ‘The 
sentence is very obscure, but appears to mean, that after having 
decided to kill the woman he called his wife, that she might not 
leave him as she had threatened to do, and his children, that they 
might not have to speak of a father who had been a murderer, 
he had finally resolved to kill himself also, rather than run the 
risk of being respited as insane by the law. He adds, ‘I have 
all my faculties at the moment I write these lines,” and there 
seems no sort of reason to doubt it, or that amongst these 
faculties was a very large store of soft feeling for himself and 
others as belonging or related to himself, feeling sometimes 
almost maudlin. That line about his poor mother who had had 
so much vain trouble in preserving his life for him is quite an effort 
of feebly imaginative regret. When he adds that he has decided 
to kill his children that he may leave ‘*no one behind whom 
people may one day reproach that his father was a murderer,” he 
evidently feels that he is doing an almost heroic kindness to his 
children in deciding thus to dispose of them. And then he adds 
that Dostal—a working companion—is to have his few tools and 
a nightshirt belonging to him. He is quite anxious, after extin- 
guishing himself and his family, that the few traces left of his life 
on the earth shall all be traces of a considerate-minded, tender- 
hearted man. The letter to his ‘‘dear brother Alfred” in France is 
inthe same tone. It begins by begging to be excused for troubling 
him for the last time, after having omitted to write for so long 
as four years. He then does the heartiest justice to his wife, say- 
ing that, in spite of small quarrels, no woman could have been 
more faithful to his interests, or have managed for him and his 
children better, and that it is ‘‘ with the greatest regret,” if, indeed, 
he has “strength in every case for the end,” that he decides to 
kill her and three children, one 12 years, one 9 years, and one 19 
months only old, Then comes a very curious religious passage :— 
“T am going to try, at all events, to accomplish it,”—he is 
anxious not to speak too confidently, as the result showed with 
justice,—“‘ and if there be a God, as many of those Jesuits who 
live by the sweat of our labours wish us to believe” [he guards 
himself from the supposition that all these Jesuits even wish them 
to believe as much], ‘*I should have permission, I believe, in 
spite of my not having confessed myself to them, to have an inter- 
view with Him, and that He will pardon me the fault I am about 
to commit, —if, in any case, one can so call it thus to save me from 
misery as well as my family.” ‘There is a curiously anxious attempt 
at intellectual moderation in all this. Bordier evidently thinks 


that to save himself from misery as well as his family, is an end 
that even God could not with auy justice condemn severely, if at 
all. 


But he is willing to go through the form of asking an 








“interview ” for the sake of formally receiving pardon for any 
little element of fault there may be in it. “I cannot say any 
more,” he adds,—we suppose he means in order to persuade hig 
brother to take his own view of what he is going to do, which 
he does not doubt he shall be able to persuade his Judge 
to adopt,—‘ for it would be necessary that I should pass in 
review all that has occurred during twenty-one years, andI should 
require the whole night. It is now 11 o'clock in the evening.” 
He decides, therefore, that to sum up in his own favour at the expense 
of his last night’s sleep in this world, would be too great a price to 
pay for convincing his brother. So he only adds, “ Forget me for 
ever, and if my poor mother still lives do not strike her such a 
blow” [as to tell her of the event?] ‘‘ for the poor woman has 
always done what she could to bring us up in a good way; as did 
our father, who is no more.” THe allows himself still one further 
touch of picturesque sensibility. ‘* My wife as well as my children 
sleep peaceably, while I am writing these lines. They have no 
thought of what will happen to them.” He pities them, but it 
must be. 

One could understand better this vein of soft and feeble, but 
we think genuine sentiment, if the man had shown any irreso- 
lution, any reaction, any remorse, after he began his bloody 
work the next day. But he calmly tells the policeman he had 
decidedly regarded it in the light of a ‘ duty,” and hopes his wife 
will not survive, while showing quietly, and seemingly without 
any great ostentation, his fondness for her. His murderous pur- 
pose never flinches, except physically. He felt he could not get 
through his own windpipe after the hard work he had had to get 
through his wife’s. But that is all. There is a bard core to all 
these soft emotions. Misery to himself must be warded off at all 
cost to others,—cost regrettable, but not the less to be exacted. 
Nothing seems to us more ghastly than this striking and glaring 
contrast between the murderous purpose and the bed of soft feel- 
ings in which it is found,—hard steel drawn from a velvet scab- 
bard, and held by a velvet-covered handle, up to which it is yet 
gently and deliberately plunged in his victim. 





‘“ RHYTHMIC DRILL” FOR THE PROFESSIONS. 

4 CORRESPONDENT of an Irish newspaper has raised a 
question which ought to be made the subject of thorough 
discussion. It is certainly important enough to lay claim fairly to a 
share of the disengaged activity of the recess, which spends itself at 
present on the guinea worm and kindred topics. The wearying 
monotony with which Mr. Carlyle has preached his dogma of 
‘‘ rhythmic drill” has put many people out of patience with the 
idea; but the exaggerations and excrescences of this part of the 
Carlylian theory ought not to blind us to the substratum of solid 
truth which underlies it. Laissez-faire has done great things, has 
developed a rich growth of individualities, has cleared away 
many absurdities; but our time has already begun to feel that 
laissez-faire, individualism, or whatever other name may be given to 
the violent reaction against excess of authority, may itself be carried 
toa mischievous extreme. There is an increasing and healthy craving 
for an organization of the social scheme, more intelligent and less 
selfish than the old organizations which individualism supplanted, 
that may utilize powers now wasted, and correct forces which now 
work independently,—that, in fact, may gradually guide and shape 
the multiform development of human activity into one harmonious 
whole. ‘This craving is as yet wholly unsatisfied ; it must always, to 
a certain extent, remainso. But we may approximate to our ideal 
more or less closely. The hint which the writer above referred 
to throws out would, if put into practice, be a remarkable and 
useful step towards social organization. He points out the ineffi- 
cient and irregular way in which the law of Supply and Demand 
operates in the professions, and all the varieties of labour above 
the work of the ordinary artizan. Scientifically speaking, no 
doubt, the equation takes place in the higher activities just as it 
does in the lower; but the supply seldom fits, though it may be 
compelled to satisfy, the demand. In handicrafts, preparation 
and suitability are needed by the novice; but in the professions 
the former is seldom and the latter hardly ever taken into con- 
sideration. ‘The careers of most educated men are determined in 
a great measure by accidents. Connection by family or friendship 
with one pursuit or another, opportunities of acquaintance with the 
inducements which it offers, guide the young man, whose education, 
as the phrase goes, has been completed, into that particular groove. 
It may be that this is, of all pursuits, the one for which he is 
least fitted, to which even he would, had he a free choice, be least 
incliuved. But his field of view is narrowed by circumstances; 
for him there is little or no competition of employments ; for him 
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the multiplication of active careers, which is the peculiar growth 
of an advancing and refining civilization, might as well have never 
existed. He is destined to tread the old mill-round which his 
father and his grandfather trod, to take up the work with no enthu- 
siasm, no sense of its dignity, but merely as a bread-winner. His 
Jabour becomes mindless and mechanical; as Emerson says, ‘‘ He 
gives no ideal worth to his work, but is ridden by the routine of 
his craft, and his soul is subject to dollars.” 

Mistakes of this kind, errors in the choice of a career, are not 
injurious only to the individual, but to the community. What a 
loss of energy is there when a powerful intellect is pent up in a 
pursuit which either gives no field for activity at all, or does not 
call forth the peculiar activity of the mistaken talent. In the 
highest cases, we may believe, though we must rely altogether on 
conjecture, that genius will break through all obstacles and find 
its own sphere. We are not dealing, however, with genius, but 
with average intelligence. ‘The general industrial power of a 
community,” says the correspondent whose letter has suggested 
these considerations, ‘‘ suffers when there is a plethora of men in 
one occupation and a scarcity of hands in another.” This is quite 
true; but it is not less true, and perhaps even more important to 
notice, that there is a greater public loss when, for example, a 
man who might have made a fortune in commerce, spends his best 
years wearily waiting for briefs in dingy chambers in the ‘Temple, 
or when cotton-spinning absorbs the energies of a mind which 
might have made its mark in literature or in public life. Count- 
less cases of this unhappy distribution of forces might be men- 
tioned. Every one may verify them, or add to their number from 
his own experience. And it seems really time to ask the question 
which the letter of ‘‘ A College Tutor ” suggests :—‘‘ Cau nothing 
be done to introduce order into this chaos, to give light and guid- 
ance to those who are now left to grope their way through the 
dark alone?” We have to consider how far it may be possible to 
map out the field of human labour for the instruction of the youth 
who begins to assume the responsibilities of the man, in what way 
we can teach him to estimate his own fitness for any given acti- 
vity, and to gauge the particular obstacles in his path. These 
problems are somewhat novel ; at least they have never yet been 
formally set for practical solution. They have all the difficulties 
which attach to everything new, and others arising out of their 
subject, and, it may be, less easy to overcome. 

The distribution of all energies, now unorganized, and in conse- 
quence partly wasted, the classification of all fields for the employ- 
ment of those energies, the reduction to a system of the various 
methods for estimating individual capacities, these are the main 
lines of the organization to which the suggestions of ‘‘ A College 
Tutor” point. ‘It is clear,” he says, ‘‘ that what is wanted is a 
new profession, whose function it would be to feed and regulate 
the supply to all others. We want a class of persons whose busi- 
ness it would be to give to young men information and advice as 
to the choice of an occupation, just as a lawyer gives his client 
information and advice as to legal rights and responsibilities.” 
There is sound sense in this proposition, though its prac- 
tical working out to its fullest extent would scarcely come 
within the bounds of possibility. ‘The new profession would 
demand in those undertaking it an encyclopedic knowledge 
of books, of practical life, and of almost every phase of 
society. It would be easy enough to ascertain the economical 
state of a particular occupation, but not so easy to understand, 
to be able to convey, and to gauge in another the qualifications 
requisite for success. Again, even these might not be found 
overwhelmingly difficult in the case of professions such as the Bar, 
the Church, or Physic, which are carried on every day under our 

“Observation, but what of those new and strange activities which 
are peculiar to our time? How would a professor of this new art 
of distribution become competent to guide a young man to any of 
those vast fields of work which the East, the Colonies, scientific 
discovery, and manufacturing enterprise open up? We fear “ A 
College ‘Tutor ” counts too hopefully upon the omniscience of his 
order. He has not yet explained, though he promises to do so, 
the manner in which the members of the new profession are to 
become qualified for their high duties, and the mode in which they 
may be best remunerated. ‘These are among the difliculties which 
meet us on the threshold of the scheme, and which must be got 
over somehow. 

The scheme, however, is at least possible on a small scale, 
and if once fairly attempted, would no doubt in the process of 
working widen its scope and perfect its organism. Even at home, 
in every-day life, leaving out of sight altogether the strange and 
distant, there is so irregular and unintelligent a flow of working 
power into the professions that guidance is sorely needed. Take 





the legal profession. What usually determines a young man in 
favour of the Bar? Is it any previous capacity that he has shown 
for mastering knowledge of the kind that is amassed in law books ? 
Is it any indication he has given of possessing the peculiar powers 
of an advocate? Hardly ever. Easiness of access, some slight 
remnant of social consideration, vague myths about the sudden 
rise of great lawyers are the baits which tempt many men to the 
Inns of Court. Many of these never mean, perhaps the majority 
never seriously attempt, to master the business of the profession ; 
the rest hover about the skirts of practice disconsolately ‘* waiting 
on Providence.” To many others acquaintanceship with attorneys 
is the determining reason. This, whether the individual is naturally 
qualified for the profession or not, is considered a suificient 
pledge of success; and for a time the favour of brief-bestowers 
may prevent incapacity from being swamped. But business 
necessities assert themselves, and the incompetent man takes 
his place among the briefless. Not by any means, however, 
is it to be understood that the reverse is the case, that the com- 
petent man is certain of even a final triumph. ‘The labour market 
often, indeed, asa rule, is overcrowded, and the chance of showing 
ability may come too late, perhaps may never come at all. Here 
the intervention of the new profession would be serviceable ; it 
would point out to the able but unknown lawyer the prizes which 
Indian or Australian practice holds out to him, would give him 
the opportunity of weighing the risks of emigration against its 
chances, of making a free but an intelligent choice. It is the 
same with most other pursuits. Has the young man with a small 
capital no means of judging how he ought to invest it? Must he 
make hazardous experiments, at the cost of half, or more than half, 
his little fortune, before he can see his way to a safe and respectable 
enterprise? ‘The farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, all need 
the information which it is proposed to give them. Is it not 
possible to satisfy this want ? 

Such an organization as has been indicated would differ widely, 
of course, from Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Rhythmic Drill” under ‘* Captains of 
Industry.” It would have no element of compulsion in it. It would 
not interfere with individual freedom. It would base its success 
ou its merit, not on authority. No doubt it would strike a blow 
at that unfortunate development of Jaissez-fuire which has 
allowed every man to grope his way about the world in search of 
his proper work, spending uselessly his time and labour, and in- 
terfering with those who had found, or were in the way to find, 
their fit vocation. ‘This certainly would be a gain to civilization, 
scarcely alloyed with any countervailing evil. If we doubt the 
success of the scheme to which we have invited attention, it is 
not that we doubt the need that exists for it. The ditliculty 
lies in providing a machiuery, and this difficulty will not, we 
should hope, be found insurmountable. ‘The practical develop- 
ment of the ideas which have been advanced above would do 
much towards making the action of society more perfect in the 
discharge of several important functions. It would react on 
our political administration, it would encourage a generally 
healthy tone in regard to public duties. It would almost give a 
death-blow to jobs. Under its light it would be no longer possi- 
ble to send out clever school-boys (who seldom turn out able 
men), because they had passed examinations with the usual 
success of clever school-boys, to govern India; it would be no 
longer likely that the Bar would be choked with incompetent 
obstructives confident in the friendship of attorneys. 





THE METAYER TENURE IN PERIGORD. 
AY, OST Englishmen believe, and not without reason, that the 
‘4 effect of the Revolution was to break up the old tenures 
in France, and parcel out the country among small freeholders. 
‘The most rapid traveller must notice the small plots of land, each 
bearing a different crop, which tell him that he is among a people 
with other habits than prevail at home. Yet France is not 
entirely in the hands of peasant proprietors. In some districts, 
as in parts of Normandy and Maine, the land is farmed after the 
English fashion. A much larger portion is held under the Métayer 
tenure, which was widely spread in France before the Revolution. 
It extends even now over nearly a third of the cultivated soil of 
France, if we may believe the estimate of M. Audiganne, who, in 
a recent number of the tevue des Deux Mondes, has given au account 
of its working as seen in Périgord, where this primitive tenure still 
flourishes with but few alterations from the time when it first 
supplanted serfdom. Métayage is, as is well known, the partition, 
generally equal, of the gross produce between the proprietor and 
the farmer. The proprietor’s share in the undertaking is not con- 
fined to the land; he is also bound to provide stock and imple- 
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ments, the tenant simply supplying the labour. At first sight this 
would seem an extremely good form of contract. The tenant 
secures the advantage of the use of capital and free play for his 
energies, while the landlord has the best assurance that his tenant 
will be careful and industrious, in the fact that the remuneration 
of both rises or falls together. The tenant is, in fact, a labourer 
paid in direct proportion to the results of his labour and skill. 
Unfortunately, the system has not always been found to work 
well. English economists, who are generally prejudiced in favour 
of fixed rentals, have almost universally condemned it, and although 
Mr. Mill in his Political Economy has said something in its be- 
half, his defence relates only to certain countries where it exists 
under favourable ¢onditions. 

The impression we derive from M. Audiganne’s report is that 
where the division is, as in Périgord, fairly by halves, the tenure 
is favourable to the cultivator. The métayers, who, requiring 
no capital, answer to our labourers, are tolerably comfortable, live 
better than the same class in many other countries, England in- 
<luded, and have a wide field open to their activity, when once they 
are sufficiently enlightened to desire improvement. ‘lhe peasant 
lives chiefly on the produce of his farm; good wheaten bread, not 
mixed, as in many parts of France, with oatmeal or rye flour, 
pork, eggs, and poultry, especially geese, which are potted after a 
peculiar fashion under the name of “ confits,” the whole washed 
down with tolerable wine, for a vineyard belongs to almost every 
lot, and the labourer generally consumes his share of the crop. 
Milk and butter are almost unknown,as the cows are employed in 
tillage. The surplus produce sold at market supplies the few 
necessaries that must be bought. Occasionally the women spin a 
little wool while keeping cattle, or take a child in to nurse, an 
industry which is unfortunately spreading and becoming more 
remunerative. With these slight exceptions agriculture is the 
sole means of livelihood, and the people live a jog-trot life, 
working in an old-fashioned, quiet way, without much thought 
of the future, hospitable, indeed liberal, of gifts in kind, but parsi- 
monious, for very little money goes through their hands. ‘They are 
not without their amusements. Market days, and still more the 
féte day of the patron saint of the village, give them opportunities 
of public merry-making; while much is made of family events, 
especially marriages, and every household gives a great feast on 
the day of killing the winter pig. Their habits, for the rest, are 
simple, as becomes a rural population. There is little unchastity, 
for the girls marry very young (often at fifteen), and the youths 
as soon as they have passed the conscription, the children’s labour 
being valuable on the farm. ‘The population, however, does not 
seem to multiply so rapidly as to cause that excessive competition 
for holdings which is the bane of Ireland. 

Thus, as far as distribution is concerned, the system seems to 
work well. With regard to production, the account is far less 
satisfactory. The peasants love to follow in the old ruts. ‘ ‘They 
scratch the earth and throw in the seed according to the tradi- 
tional routine, and that is all. The most primitive methods, the 
roughest implements remain in favour.” ‘The cultivators shut 
their ears to all suggestions, less by ill will or obstinacy than by 
straightforward apathy ; they do not take sufficient interest in 
the advice given them to remember it. They might largely 
increase their income by extending the vineyards, to which their 
soil is well suited. M. Audiganne tells us that he has seen a 
family raised from poverty to ease simply by introducing vines 
upon its plot. Yet the people are slow to be convinced, and 
they need to be taught a better method of cultivation, since at 
present their vines are very ill managed. ‘There has of late years 
been a school of viticulture at Varetz, on the borders of the De- 
partment, but its influence has not yet penetrated deeply. 

This undisturbed contentment with antiquated methods is chiefly 
due to the general ignorance of the peasantry, one of the least 
instructed in France. But it may be attributed in part also to 
some great obstacles which the Métayer system throws in the way 
of improvement. ‘The first is the insecurity of tenure? In some 
parts of Italy, through a custom having the force of law, the 
métayer feels himself as safe in his holding as if he were in posses- 
sion by lease, but in Périgord this is not the case. The tenant 
there receives but a few months’ notice of dismissal, and he con- 
sequently rarely looks beyond the year, and aims simply at draw- 
ing the most he can from the soil in each season. Not only does 
he neglect draining, and such work as, 8ausing permanent benefit 
to the land, might be expected from the landlord, but even so 
simple a method of improving his returns as a rotation of crops is 
out of his reach. He might gain by it if he were certain to stay, 
but there is always the chance that he will be turned out just the 
year before he expects his most profitable crop. It is true that 


| he is most likely to remain and enjoy the fruits of his foresight, 
| but an insecure tenure takes away the habit, almost the power, of 
looking forward. 
This being so, one naturally asks why the proprietors have not 
hit upon so very simple a measure as the extension of the term by 
lease. It must be remembered that the tenants are not men of 
| Substance ; they are for the most part mere labourers, living from 
|hand to mouth, and without any reserve funds. No English 
landlord would grant a lease to a man who had nothing, and a 
Frenchman is equally unwilling to bind himself to a man against 
whom, from his poverty, the law loses its rights. Moreover, the 
| landlord looks to his power of instant dismissal as his chief pro- 
| tection against fraud. M. Audiganne suggests that the tribunals 
| should have the right of cancelling a lease on proof of the tenant’s 
dishonesty. But the landlord would probably be unwilling to put 
the use of his strongest defensive weapon under the restraint of 
the law. 

This fear of being cheated is general among the landlords, and 
it would seem not without reason. A phrase common in the 
neighbourhood is frank enough on the subject. When the pro- 
duce is to be divided, the proprietor is not invited, as one would 
expect, to come and arrange the shares. The regular form of invi- 
tation runs, ‘ Fixez le jour ott nous partagerons votre part,” and 
too often the entertainment answers to the invitation. Here ig. 
one of the worst moral evils of the system, and one which is very 
hard to eradicate. The employers of labour who have of late 
years tried the experiment of sharing their profits with their men 
may escape all suspicion of unfair dealing, both on account of their 
high character, and because the men do not inquire curiously into- 
the method of assessing what is usually a bonus beyond their 
regular wages; but if the practice became general, the workmen 
would often be suspicious unless they had free access to the books. 
We cannot be surprised that doubts arise where the management 
is in the hands of inferiors who are quite incapable of keeping: 
accounts. We are told that in some instances where the produc- 
tion of a balance-sheet was necessary for a public competition, 
returns were sent in that had been put together the day before. 
With persons so ignorant close inspection is the only warranty 
for fair dealing. They could hardly be just if they would, and 
too often it is not only the power that is wanting. 

Another difficulty which hampers at once improvements in 
cultivation and a rise in the status of the labourer is inherent in 
the system of métayage; the tenant is discouraged from investing 
his savings in the land, and this not merely by uncertainty of 
tenure, but by the terms of the contract. Since the partition is of 
the gross produce, it does not pay as a rule to expend money in 
order to obtain an increased return, for the landlord would get 
half the increase. The inducement to economy and profitable 
expenditure is, therefore, less than with either the small proprietor 
or the farmer at fixed rental. This difficulty may be got over by 
special agreements, but the necessity of making such is a restraint 
on action. Each change of this kind is a step from métayage 
proper to money rental, and the best hope of progress for the- 
district lies in such a gradual transformation of the tenure, accom- 
panying a general elevation in the habits and intelligence of the 
labouring class. No sudden alteration can be looked for. The- 
greater part of the present tenants are likely to belong before they 
amass capital enough tostock their farms, and if farmers from other 
parts of France could be tempted to settle they would have little: 
chance of success. The same difficulty would hinder them which 
prevents direct cultivation by the owner being profitable except 
in a few exceptional cases. Labourers accustomed to the stimulus 
of a share in the results of their labour are inert and shifty with- 
out it. Besides, while a change which raised the métayers into- 
farmers would be an advantage, one which depressed them into- 
mere day labourers would give much cause for regret. The only 
chance of improved cultivation remains in making the most of the- 
system now existing, and in developing such germs of better things 
as it contains. Something may be done in this direction by public: 
action, by facilitating communication, and above all, by the spread 
of education. ‘That the department of Dordogne needs teaching 
may be seen by the fact that it ranks eightieth in the scale of 
primary education. ‘This deplorable ignorance is caused less by 
want of schools than by apathy on the part of the population. The 
first aims of associated effort must be to awaken in them some 
desire to learn, and to stimulate them to improved cultivation by 
agricultural shows and prizes. These are much valued, according 
to M. Audiganne, in this primitive district, where a little money 
goes very far. 

It is not only the tenants who want raising. ‘The landlords 
also require to be stirred into exercising for good the influence 
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they possess. Métayage, a very primitive form of tenure, leaves 
a great field open for the energies of the proprietor. By vexatious 
interference he may hamper the efforts of the tenant, while he 
may help him much by wise direction. M. Audiganne cites 
examples of proprietors who have honourably distinguished 
themselves ; among others, M. Magne, the owner of the Chateau 
of Montaigne, which he has carefully restored, and where he has 
collected a library of works relating to that most interesting of 
French writers. MM. Vallade, Fréres, who gained in public 
competition one of those prizes for good behaviour which we 
give only to agricultural labourers, but which the French offer 
to higher ranks, have succeeded by care and energy in greatly 
augmenting the return of their properties, and in so doing have 
much advanced the condition of their tenants, one of whom, 
formerly penniless like most of his class, retired lately on 12,000f. 
It is not a very large sum, but imagine one of our day labourers 
amassing anything like it! ‘The report which awarded the prize 
attributed the success of MM. Vallade to their having succeeded 
from the beginning in inspiring confidence among their tenants. 
Here, as in all social reforms, comes in the inevitable law that no 
government or legislative improvements are of any avail as com- 
pared with the moral attitude of the people, their mutual trust, 
and the care which they exhibit for each other’s welfare. But for 
this, we should be more sanguine than we are of seeing Ireland 
happy and contented. 








THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 

(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I assent most cordially to the remarks which you have made 
on the first Report of the Ritual Commission. If it makes no 
second, but rests and is thankful, we may be thankful also for 
what it has done and not done. ‘The suggestion that parishioners 
(1 interpret the word as you interpret it, the majority of parish- 
ioners, otherwise an opening may be afforded to interminable 
litigation) should have a prompt and cheap remedy against 
a clergyman who breaks through their old customs, so inter- 
rupting their devotions, is the wisest, I conceive, that could have 
been offered. It is, of course, possible that no such cheap remedy 
may be found, or none which clerical and legal ingenuity to- 
gether may not evade. ‘Those who wish to see Ritualists ex- 
posed to popular violence or expelled from the Euglish Church, 
must, of course, desire that they should do their utmost to 
thrust their innovations upon reluctant parishes. But they may 
be content with wearing their vestments in the presence of those 
who admire them, and look upon them as symbolical of something 
very sacred; they may even be persuaded that it is profane to 
exhibit them before unbelievers. In that case, it seems to me, 
there would be no difficulty in accomplishing all the ends at which 
restriction ought to aim ; to advance a step further is, for a tem- 
porary object, to put the permanent interests of religious liberty 
in peril. 

I agree with you, on the whole, in your opinion that the State 
is a far safer authority in such questions than any body of eccle- 
siastics. But I think so because experience shows that no body 
of ecclesiastics can be trusted to treat opposing convictions fairly,— 
at least to provide a safe and free expression for them,—and because 
a wise State will insist that no one sect or party shall have power 
to extinguish any other. On that ground alone could I welcome 
the intrusion of Kings or Parliaments into matters of faith. But 
you seem, if I do not misunderstood you, to anticipate, and even 
partly to desire, the interference of the State with the Ritu- 
alists, because they associate an acknowledgment of the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist with their dresses. I appre- 
hend that the State is absolutely incompetent to take account 
of any such opinions. If it decreed that Christ was absent 
when the Sacrament was celebrated, would that be satisfac- 
tory? If it said that the Presence was not real, but 
unreal, would that do any good? I as mach abhor the notions 
which are expressed in nearly all the statements of the Ritualists 
which I have seen as you can do; I feel, as our Article says, that 
they are inconsistent with the very nature of a Sacrament; the 
more worth I attach to the idea of Communion, the more I revolt 
from what strikes me as a mere phantom of it. But I should be 
grieved indeed if any Parliament undertook to define what theories 
on such subjects are incompatible with allegiance to the Church. 
A time which is due to the country for works which might advance 
its interests would be spent in adding to its strifes and confusions. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict what the representatives 
of the Householders may do. But if they faithfully express the 
mind of the English people, I should think they would be less 





inclined to this sort of meddling with theological controversies 
than a middle-class House might be. Our middle class is too apt 
to mix a national Protestantism, which is the great protection 
against religious persecution, with a dogmatic Protestantism which 
may be most persecuting. It is wonderful that we have been pre- 
served so much as we have been from the effects of this tendency ; 
that, with the exception of the Ecclesiastical ‘Titles’ Bill, there has 
been no extremely panical legislation since the Reform Bill of 
1832. I donot know whether ten-pounders could be trusted in 
the present emergency not to commit some great outrage upon the 
principles of toleration. I trust our new rulers will respect them 
in deed, as well as in name.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLIsH CLERGYMAN. 





THE CREED OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

(To THe Evrror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Near the conclusion of your last week’s article on ‘The 
First Report on Ritualism,” it is stated that belief in the Divinity 
of Christ ought to constitute part of the creed of the Church, 
supposing that creed to be widened to the utmost desirable limit. 
Are you not here recommending a narrow, exclusive policy, 
unworthy of the advocate of true progress? For there are many 
Christians who do not believe in the Divinity of Christ,—men 
leading religious lives, to whose religion Christ is all-important. 
But He is all-important to them as the Revealer, precisely 
because He was of like nature with ourselves,—tempted as we are, 
and yet without sin,—and because His nature was simple, like our 
own, not God and man at once. Such persons feel that their con- 
ception of Christ’s nature could not be changed without injury to 
their faith. Can it be right to exclude them from the Church, 
merely because they do not believe in the Nicene or Athanasian 
theology of the existing creeds ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. 


[There is no bigotry in assuming a practical centre for a Church's 
worship, as near as possible to the actual theological and spiritual 
centre of its existing prayers and devotional spirit. Unitarians 
usually feel that they cannot honestly join in the Litanies of the 
Church of England, just as English Churchmen feel that they 
cannot honestly join in the Mass of the Church of Rome. Why 
not recognize the one fact as well as the other ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHARITABLE AND RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “Specraror.”] 
Sin,—In the article on “ Wills” in your last issue, you refer to 
the law which limits the time for which a testator may direct the 
application of his property, but you do not mention an important 
exception to this law. Real property may be given, and personal 
property bequeathed for religious or charitable purposes, without 
any restriction of time. The impropriety of this exception was 
argued by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood at the Social Science 
Meeting at Bradford in 1859, and by Mr. Thomas Hare at the 
Manchester meeting of the same Association last year. Is there 
any reason why this exception should be made? Would it not be 
wiser to subject the purposes of such gifts or bequests to the 
revision of the State, at the end of a given period, say fifty years? 

It will not be denied that the State has the right to take such a 
course. At the time of the Reformation it released educational 
and other endowments from the condition of saying masses for the 
soul of the founder, a condition whose fulfilment was often pro- 
bably the real object of the endowment. ‘The Mortmain Act, 
again, limits the freedom of bestowing land for religious or charit- 
able purposes. The Court of Chancery and the Charity Com- 
mission both exercise the power, within certain limits, of directing 
and revising the application of trust property. 

Of the need for such revision of charitable endowments many 
instances could be given. Altered circumstances make the charity 
sometimes injurious, and its working absolutely contrary to the 
founder's intent. Vice-Chancellor Wood mentions a parish in 
Essex where the existence of large charities caused the wages of 
independent labourers to sink to 8s. a week, whilst in every parish 
around it they stood at 10s. The charities were thus transferred 
from the labourer to the employer of labour. In like manner, if 
an education rate be established, will not the income of all primary 
endowed schools go in reduction of the rates, and so save the 
ratepayers’ pockets, instead of contributing to education ?* 

There is great delicacy in raising the same question as to re- 
ligious endowments, and it is purposely set aside by the writers to 
whom I have referred. But the State is free to modify and alter 








* This evil might be preveuted by appropriating such educati d mts for 
extra prizes and scholarships to deserving pupile, the ordinary aes being paid 
for in endowed as well as unendowed schools, out of the rates. 
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the laws which govern the Established Church, and has repeatedly 
done so; frequently in respect of its discipline, and occasionally in 
regard of its faith. Why, then, should it hold sacred for all time 
the bequest of an individual for the propagation of his specific 
opinions, when it will not sanction him in securing his property 
to his own great grandchild? Is not the existence of such restricted 
endowments one of the main supports of a sectarian spirit, one 
great difficulty in the way of Christian union ? 

Vice-Chancellor Wood’s suggestion that land or money should 
not be appropriated for charitable purposes beyond the period 
allowed by law for the appropriation of money in other cases 
might, surely, be extended even to religious endowments. Might 
it not be enacted that property hereafter appropriated to such 
purposes should be either spent in full within the period fixed for 
the limitation of private bequests? or that if the capital was in- 
vested, and the interest (or rents of land) alone applied to the 
purpose intended, that at the end of that time the trust should be 
subject to the general revision of the State ? 

If that were done, the capital would probably be generally 
spent in the course of this given time. If this object were good, 
it would be more energetically carried on, and would probably 
receive fresh bequests as the old ones were spent. If its purposes 
were doubtful it would gradually fall through, perhaps generally 
with advantage. 

If, on the other hand, the income only were applied for the 
charity, the State would be sure to apply its periodical measure of 
correction with a tender and sparing hand. Manifest evils would 
alone rouse any ‘** Charity Commission” of the future to exercise 
its powers on a large scale. Probably any alterations made would 
be such as the donor, if living, would recognize as proper, and 


required by the altered circumstances of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A.W. 





‘* PROPERTY HAS ITS DUTIES AS WELL AS ITS 
RIGHTS.” 

(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Six,—This striking dictum has made the name of Thomas Drum- 
mond famous in a degree that his varied labours certainly would 
have failed to do. It would be too much to say he was a plagi- 
arist, and, probably, if he arrived at it from an extraneous source, 
he was unconscious of the fact when he gave utterance to it. 

It really belongs to a very remarkable and nearly forgotten 
man, Sir P. Francis. He was almost beyond question ‘ Junius,” 
and handled, with remarkable power, a variety of political ques- 
tions which, even at this moment, fix the attention of thinking 
men. 

In his speech in the House of Commons, April 11, 1796, on the 
question of improving the condition of slaves in the colonies, after 
discussing the right of the British Parliament to legislate for the 
colonies, taking strongly the affirmative side, he goes on to say 
that if the right be claimed, it is one only to be exercised in great 
emergencies ; and then, “ Rights are not given to lie dormant for 
ever, but they have relative duties attached to them. According 
to the occasion, the right is to be exercised and the duty to be 
performed.” It is clear that the coincidence is very striking, and 
perhaps not quite accidental.—I am, Sir, &c., A READER. 





A WIFE ON HER TRAVELS.—I. 
[To rHe Eprror oF THE ‘ SpecraTor.”] 
Bale, August 31, 1867. 
Sir,— Will you allow a feminine convert to those views so subtly 
expounded in your issue of the 24th August on the advantages 
of foreign as compared with English travel, to occupy a few of 
your columns at this dull season of the year with an account of 
(1 hope) the complete success of an experiment for the trial of 
which she is indebted to your amusing common sense and gpigram- 
matic illustrations? I certainly had intended till last Saturday 
(this day week) to take my husband only to Margate or Rams- 
gate for a few weeks, which I thought, before your paper appeared, 
a very much more sensible and economical mode of recruiting for 
a family not very much burdened with means, than the more 
expensive one of foreign travel. There would have been 
further this advantage about the play,—that I should not 
have been obliged to leave my little ones, who, though strong 
enough in health, are but too likely to get into scrapes 
when my eye is removed. My eldest is a great romp of be- 
tween nine and ten, whom I cannot cure of the habit of rush- 
ing out of our back gate for a frolic on our common, where 
she is by no means so popular as I could wish, as she is a wild 
thing with a good deal of mischief in her, and disposed to play 





tricks to those against whom she takes an aversion. My second is 
a little trot of four, who has a slight tendency to croup, which, 
as you know, is a very anxious complaint, and never more 
dangerous than in the summer. My youngest, Colin, is only 
three, but full of noise and spirits, and apt to weary 
out the care of even the kindest of attendants. Still, I know 
that my first duty is to my husband, and poor Edward, 
who has, I think, been breaking a little of late, seemed to 
take the suggestion of Margate with so much resignation 
and so little sign of enjoyment, that I had been a little uneasy 
even before I read your impressive paper as to the correctness of 
my usually sound judgment. Luckily for me, good Mrs. Shrim- 
paty, whose lodgings I had written to engage, had both her first 
floor and ground floor engaged, and as we sat at breakfast on that 
memorable Sunday morning, the 25th August, Edward, I am 
sorry to say, had to wait for his second cup of tea, while I was 
absorbed in your opportune paper. Edward's leave was to com- 
mence the next day, and it certainly grieved me to see him look 
so limp, as it were, and spiritless at the thought of our sixth visit 
to Margate ;—he had jaundice there as a child, which he always 
says was due to the mingled smell of shrimps and Dunn’s penny 
chocolate [‘‘ requires no boiling; one pennyworth will make a 
breakfast cup of the finest flavour ; as a sweetmeat for children it 
is wholesome and nutritious”], and I fear he contracted some 
dislike to the place, which he never expresses, however, in any 
form but resignation, and now and then a word or two in favour 
of Dover, which I won't hear of, on account of the dangerous cliffs 
for our little ones. So, as I poured out his second cup of tea, I said, 
“What do you say, dear, to going to Switzerland this year, as 
Mrs. Shrimpaty cannot have us, and leaving the little ones, under 
our good Hannah’s care, at home? ‘There is your friend W., of 
the Alpine Club, would tell you where to go, only I won’t have you 
going into dangerous places, and falling into crevasses, or down 
precipices, or anything of that sort. What do you say?” ‘Then, 
Sir, I saw the real weight of your argument. Poor Edward, who 
had been looking as if the change from Wandsworth to Margate 
were something like the change from cold mutton to water gruel, 
immediately brightened up, and was, indeed, transfigured for the 
moment into his old self. He suggested faintly, ‘* Do you think, 
dear, you could bear to leave the little ones for five weeks?” ‘To 
which 1 returned a manful rather than a strictly true answer (for 
at that moment the Swiss abysses, glaciers, and crevasses seemed to 
be swallowing me up from my little ones, and I was, as Mr. Carlyle 
says, ‘‘ shooting Niagara ” with a very dubious feeling indeed as to 
that suggestive ‘‘and after?” of his). Then Edward began dis- 
cussing possible routes so eagerly that I felt sure, Sir, your remarks 
were full of truth and wisdom, at least for the male sex. I can’t say 
that even yet Iam a convert on my own account. But men are 
curious, fanciful creatures, and require a good deal of study and 
management, and I am convinced women would understand them 
better than they do, if they would read more of what they say for 
themselves in the newspapers when they are quite unembarrassed 
by domestic cousiderations. 

However, Sir, I have given you preface enough. My object is 
to verify your remarkable exposition by showing in detail what it 
has been that has seemed to freshen poor Edward up so much, so I 
will noi tell you of my many injunctions to Hannah, my bitter part- 
ing with the little ones, our mulligatawny soup at Charing Cross, 
or of our rapid journey to Folkestone, but will begin with our touch- 
ing foreign soil. Poor Edward, who has really been anything but 
himself for weeks, had rather relapsed after the first stimulus of 
settling a Continental journey, and he met a friend in the railway 
to Folkestone who would talk to him of Administrative Reform, 
just what the head of his department is always boring him with when- 
ever he sends for Edward to verify a doubtful item in the accounts. 
So administrative reform made my husband look duller than ever. 
But he had scarcely touched shore when he began snuffing, and 
said, ‘* Ah! this is delightful ; there is that close, perfumed scent 
again which one almost always smells in foreign cities, and never 
in England. I wonder do they spice the streets?” I said I per- 
ceived it, but did not much like it. ‘No more do I,” he replied, 
“in itself. But it’s very delightful, for all that.” Then, as we 
went to the railway, we saw two little dumpy French girls, with 
blue shawls over their white jackets, and nothing particular on 
their heads—such figures !—trotting on before us into one of the 
Boulogne shops, where they appeared to reside. Edward was en- 
chanted. ‘‘ What grotesque little figures!” he said. Grotesque 
they were, indeed, as grotesque as gargoyles, and there was an 
end of the matter. But Edward was already beginning to verify 
that remarkable saying of yours, that it is something if you only 
have “the gutters in a different place.” His walk, latterly so 
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listless, began to resume its old jerky movement. I pressed for 
the source of his pleasure in everything foreign, for I was deter- 
mined to verify your philosophy as well as your result, if I could, 
and must have said, 1 suppose, in something like Wordsworth’s 
words,— 
“There surely must some reason be 

Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 

For Kilve by the green sea,” 
—for le was as obstinate as little Edward Wordsworth, and would 
only reply with a laughing reference to these lines, which [ had for- 
gotten, accompanied by a sort of elderly caper, by parodying,— 

“ At Kilve there was no weathercock,— 
And that's the reason why,” 

into,— 

At home there were no perfumed streets,— 

And that's the reason why. 
1 could see he was already drinking in a tonic that I fear shrimps 
and Margate jetty would have failed to give. So I sighed a deep 
inward wish that Hannah might not be letting the little ones go 
to bed in a draught that hot evening, and declared to myself that 
after all I had done right. When they brought us a fowl and vin 
ordinaire, and salt without salt spoons, in the Boulogne restaura- 
tion, before the train left for Paris, Edward was gayer and more 
dogmatic than I had seen him for months. I had provided 
myself with private salt, for the only time I was ever abroad before, 
when I went with my dear sister Sophy and Mamma to Prague 
and Dresden, a year before I was married, neither Sophy nor I 
could eat our dinners for the horrid spectacle of salt in a state of 
complete liquefaction,—the liquefaction being duc to the moisture 
on scores of knives plunged into it by voracious Germans, after 
reiterated previous immersion in that natural cavity which they 
call their Mund. (E. says Mund, from immundus, like lucus a non 
lucendo, at which an Englishman near Jaughed very much, but I 
had to have it explained to me.) Edward was not sorry for my 
private salt, but said his “ heart bounded ” at the sight of the nasty 
public stuff, at which expression your great ‘‘ gutter ” illustration 
came back to me very forcibly indeed. 

However, I must not linger so much, or how shall I ever get 
you to Bale, which is, they tell me, at least five hundred miles 
from my little darlings, and nearly five days in time from our 
start? Neither of us had ever been in Paris, and even I was as 
pleased as Edward at the pretty shops in the Rue Rivoli, at the plea- 
sant, neat, dressy air of all the’shopwomen, at the vivacity of every 
face we met, at the gay Tuileries gardens, with the bright tubs of 
orange trees and splendid gladioles—we saw an old priest there 
enjoying like a child the spectacle of a bird-enchanter who called 
sparrows and pigeons round him in flocks at will, and made them 
perch on his finger; and the old priest smiled at us, and we smiled at 
the old priest, and we felt quite happy together—at the Parisians 
eating their breakfasts and drinking their coffee in the streets out- 
side the shop doors, at the brilliant jewellers’ shops and dear 
little brooches, some of them like little daisies, costing only a france, 
and in as good taste as if they weve worth a guinea, and at the 
sweetest little embroidered neck ribbons you ever saw, some of 
the prettiest only a couple of francs each, whiclt I thought old 
Lady Waldegrave might have very gracefully distributed to her 
Cumberland girls after that lecture of hers on cheap fivery, on 
which you commented so admirably a few weeks ago. Why, such 
a neck ribbon, with the daisy brooch I have spoken of, would be 
a pretty ornament for a princess, and not an ambitious or vulgar 
one for a village girl. In fact, we were delighted with everything 
in Paris except the Exhibition, which as far as it was good we 
did not understand, and as far as we understood it—the 
showy, glaring, amusing part—was as vulgar and as unlike 
Paris as anything could be. I can’t say that our country- 
men in Paris were a pleasing spectacle, though they were 
nevertheless really entertaining now and then. I overheard 
two who had just arrived in Paris discussing how many meals 
they had had since leaving England, and their merits. The 
triumph of one of them over his companion for not having lunched 
in Amiens, where the peas, he said, had been very fine, was almost 
insolent ; and the mixture of regret, and self-respect, and the air 
of having deserved success, though without achieving it, with 
which the other old gentleman replied that he was not hungry at 
Amiens, and had therefore ‘‘ only” eaten a piece of sweet cake 
without wanting it, and could do no more, was quite a new study 
in modest self-assertion. My husband said that even his country- 
men were new to him; seen thus, in the midst of another nation, 
they were as different as a mounted painting from the same 
painting before it is mounted; or, he said, raising his image, 
they stood out in strong relief ‘* against the brighter sky of foreign 











manners,” which I thought was doing a little more than justice to 
foreign manners ; but I knew it must be due to the champagne 
of thorough change working in these mercurial men’s heads. 

From Paris we came to Bale in one day, and, tame as was the 
scenery to that which we hope to see, I remember nothing more 
lovely in its way than the pretty valley of Bar sur Aube, and the 
winding little green Aube, which we passed about the middle of 
our journey, in the very heart of France. But Edward said it was 
just like one of the green streams in Wales, and he cared more 
for the quaint little towns and new manners. At Vesoul we 
were offered one of those ‘‘ hat [hot] meals” in bad English and 
conical baskets to which one of your correspondents has recently 
referred, and which are described in Muyby Junction, but, as far as 
T can hear, Vesoul is nearly the only railway station on the Conti- 
nent which has reached this stage of civilization. I was quite sorry 
[ was not hungry enough for dinner, for I saw afterwards that 
Edward had evidently longed both physically and morally for this 
new species of refreshment, and when a bashful German who had 
ordered one, and supposed that so much as one basket contained 
must be meant for division amongst us all, requested us to fall to, 
the disappointment with which my husband replied that the whole 
wicker cone was intended for the German's own private and particu- 
lar consumption was quite moving. There were four courses, fish, 
fowl, chop, and dessert, with a bottle of wine, and a bottle of water, 
and all for three francs. The delighted diner called his feast ‘* ganz 
erhaben,” “‘ quite sublime,” and E., who had been watching him 
voraciously through the dwindling pile, turned to me and, point- 
ing out three old washerwomen who were beating the clothes of 
their district with stones in the stream that ran by the railway, 
began moralizing on the curious contrast of the two extremes of 
civilization,—the savage want of ingenuity which beats soft linen 
with stones, and the elevated thought which invented for hun- 
gry railway passengers those elegant wickerworks of grateful 
viands, and which uses the telegraph to get as many of these 
pyramids of nutrition prepared for the train’s arrival as there are 
passengers with appetites equal to the occasion. Before we got to 
Bale even I was sorry that we had not had a ‘‘hat meal” between 
Vesoul and Lure. But appetite will never consent to forecast its 
wants. Here we are at last, with the great Rhine racing past our 
windows with the force of a torrent, and the lights of the hotels 
flashing in its broad waters, in the very place where that shilly- 
shally Alice Vavasour first fell away from her allegiance to John 
Gray, and induced Mr. Trollope to ask us all whether we could 
forgive her. Stuff and nonsense about forgiving! But why didn’t 
the tiresome thing know her own mind ? 

You will never print my letters, even in September, if I ran on 
like this, and as I wish to give a lesson to wives, I must stop for 
the present. I suppose it wouldn’t be a pleasant change to you to 
spend Sunday at Wandsworth with my little ones, and tell me 
how Hannah manages. (My lock of Colin’s hair is already, as Lord 
Houghton beautifully observes, “ blistered by repeated tears ;” but 
that won’t move you.) I wish the whim might take you, as then 
I should be not only an admiring reader, but doubly grateful,— 


grateful in a second capacity, as well as in that of,— 
A Wire on Her TRAVELS. 


BOOKS. 
—»~——- 
MR. ARNOLD’S NEW POEMS.* 
Any one who, like ourselves, has always procured and read Mr. 
Arnold’s poems with eagerness, from the first series of Poems by 
A. to this volume, will now be possessed of nearly every one of 
his poems in a double form, and of two or three of them in a 
triple form,—a result which, though it does not diminish their 
merit, is rather vexatious to the possessor of books. Mr. 
Arnold says that ‘Empedocles on Etna” cannot be said 
to be republished in this volume, because it was withdrawn from 
circulation before fifty copies of it were sold, but as the present 
writer, at all events, was amongst the fifty buyers, he now finds 
himself in possession of the whole poem, as well as of most of the 
others belonging to the same volume, in a double shape, and of 
part of ‘ Empedocles on Etna”--the exquisite verses called “‘ The 
Harp Player upon Etna”—in a treble shape, which is a vexation 
that Mr. Arnold might perhaps have spared his readers. Nothing is 
less pleasant to the true lover of a poem than to have it in two 
or three different forms,—generally with minute differences in 
phrase in each,—and always associated with a different page, and 
different print, and different memories as regards the external 








* New Poems. By Matthew Arnold. London: Macmillan. 
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shape of the volume in which it is contained. It dissipates to a 
certain extent the individuality of a poem to have it issued by its 
author in two or three distinct volumes, embedded in different 
company in each, and clipped or modified to suit its various set- 
tings. We feel now towards some of Mr. Arnold’s poems as we might 
towards friends who had two or three different bodies, and who 
were fond of trying the permutations and combinations of bodies 
in which they could appear to us. If they came with an entirely 
new gait, or with different-coloured eyebrows, or a different voice 
and accent, we should feel inclined to beg them to keep as 
much the same in future as might be consistent with the 
law of growth and change in personal characteristics, and 
should be a little troubled to which form of friend to refer our 
own private feelings. So itis with Mr. Arnold's various editions 
of his poems. We always feel a certain amount of embarrass- 
ment, whether it is the form in Poems by A., or in the first or 
second series of Mr. Arnold’s acknowledged poems, or in the 
“new” poems that we are thinking of. It is a small matter to 
cavil at, but an injury of this kind thrice repeated vexes the best 
disciple. We should scarcely have expressed our chagrin had not 
Mr. Arnold quoted two or three lines as motto to one of his pieces 
from Lucretius, an Unpublished Tragedy, and so refused us de- 
liberately what we want, while giving us duplicates and triplicates 
of what we have. However, much as there is,—near half the 
volume,—which is not only known to the students of Mr. Arnold, 
but already in their possession in volumes of his poems, we 
are not really ungrateful for anything new which he gives us 
stamped with the peculiar mark of his genius, and there are 
several new and fine poems here, though from one of the finest 
(on Heine’s grave) Mr. Arnold had quoted the finest passage, 
likening England to Atlas, ‘‘ the weary Titan with deaf ears and 
labour-dimmed eyes,” in that memorable address of his, a year 
and a half ago, to his ‘* countrymen.” 

There is something, we take it, really characteristic in this 
pleasure which Mr. Arnold takes in falling back, as it were, 
on himself, or anticipating himself,—in quoting bits of his 
published, or disclosing bits of his still unpublished poems, just as 
thinkers like Mr. Mill quote from late or early essays little bits of 
philosophical exposition which they think they could not improve 
by rewriting. For the fundamental essence of Mr. Arnold's 
poetry, crystalline as it often is in the clearness and beauty of its 
pictures, is after all dogmatic. He has a “ vision of his own,” 
and very clearly he paints it in the purest water-colours of poetic 
language, but the vision is almost always the illustration of a dogma, 
and not itself the primary fact to Mr. Arnold’s imagination. There 
is a thread of theory at the centre of all his delineations. Hence, 
we think, his pleasure in quoting himself and restoring himself 
—the didactic pleasure of a teacher. Most poets have a different 
mood for every poem. Mr. Arnold has scarcely two moods in the 
whole range of his poems. Everywhere there is the same poetic 
movement, the same underlying rhythm of feeling,—a desire for the 
rapture of contemplative insight first, and next, the love of all such 
undertones of emotion as are not incompatible with this conscious 
superiority to the mere ripple of feeling, as tend indeed to heighten 
the glow of the insight without confusing or disturbing it. Where 
Shelley pants with quick short breath for the full intensity of 
any momentary emotion, where Tennyson seeks to enrich his 
picture with as rich a mass of living touches as he can crowd 
into it without destroying its unity of effect, where Wordsworth 
gives the reins to the rapture of his own solitary imagination, Mr. 
Arnold, unlike them all, never loses himself in either emotion, or 
delineation, or meditation, but uniformly studies to take the intel- 
lectual measure of the subjects he deals with, to temper the throb 
of individual grief or joy with some reference to the movement of 
the ages, to make his figures or his landscapes stand out visibly 
against the great horizon of human life, and so to focus his medita- 
tive rapture as to bring within its field of view some general drift 
of human affairs rather than any merely arbitrary reverie#of his own 
soul. All his poems are the same in tone,—calm, thoughtful, and 
almost philosophic in essence; and if they are steeped in a glow 
of rich pictorial feeling or tender personal emotion, still so steeped 
as to make the reader see that the pictorial touches or the per- 
sonal emotions are secondary to the thought, and valued chiefly as 
heightening its effects and giving vividyess to its teachings. Take 
the fine, though thoroughly pantheistic, lines in the poem called 
‘** Obermann Again,” in which Mr. Arnold compares the Roman 
world and its wants with our own modern world and its wants, 
and you will see in it the great fundamental principle of Mr. 
Arnold's art,—a philosophy of history illustrated by a clear, sweet, 
and mellow picture, drawn in conformity with his theory :— 


“Well nigh two thousand years 
have brought 
Their load, and gone away, 
Since last on earth there lived and 
wrought 
A world like ours to-day. 


“Like ours it look’d in outward air! 
Its head was clear and true, 

Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew; 


“Stout was its arm, each pulse and 
bone 
Seemed puissant and alive— 
But, ah, its heart, its heart was 
stone, 
And so it could not thrive! 


“On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


“ Tn his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 

He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way ; 


“ He made a feast, drank fierce and 


fast, 
And crown’d his hair with flow- 
ers— 
No easier nor no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours. 


“ The brooding East with awe be- 
held 
Her impious younger world ; 
The Roman tempest swell’d and 
swell’d, 
And on her head was hurl'd. 





“The East bow’d low before the 
blast, 
In patient, deep disdain. 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again. 
“So well sho mused, a morning 

broke 
Across her spirit grey. 
A conquering, new-born joy awoke, 
And fill’d her life with day. 


“* Poor world,’ she cried, ‘ so deep 
accurst! 
That runn’st from pole to pole 
To seek a draught to slake thy 
thirst— 
Go, seek it in thy soul!’ 


“ She heard it, the victorious West! 
In crown and sword array’d. 
She felt the void which mined her 
breast, 
She shiver’d and obeyed. 


“She veil’d her eagles, snapp’d her 
sword, 
And laid her sceptre down ; 
Her stately purple she abhorr'd, 
And her imperial crown ; 


“She broke her flutes, she stopp’d 
her sports, 
Her artists could not please ; 
She tore her books, she shut her 
courts, 
She fled her palaces ; 


“Lust of her eye and pride of life 
She left it all behind, 

And hurried, torn with inward strife, 
The wilderness to find.” 


That is beautiful poetry, but it is thought, criticism, embodied in 
vision,—not vision first and criticism afterwards. ‘The power of 
Christ, Mr. Arnold teaches, was not in Him, but in those who 
needed some such vision to satisfy their own restless yearnings. 
The Roman world was too external. The East, conquered phy- 
sically, overcame its victor by asserting the superiority of the 
inner vision, of the soul. Christ was the occasion, not the cause, 
of this great reaction. And Mr. Arnold applies his historical 
theory, after he has developed it, to the wauts of modern thought, — 


“ And centuries came, and ran their |‘‘In vain men still, with hoping 


course, 
And unspent all that time, 
Still, still went forth that Child’s 
dear force, 
And still was at its prime. 


“ Ay, ages long endured His span 
Of life, ’tis true received, 
That gracious Child, that thorn- 
crown’d Man! 
He lived while we believed. 


“While we believed, on earthHe went, 
And open stood his grave. 
Men call’d from chamber, church, 
and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 


“‘ Now He is dead. Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 

And on His grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 





new, 
Regard His death-place dumb, 
And say the stone is not yet to, 
‘And wait for words to come. 


“ Ah, from that silent sacred land, 
Of sun, and arid stone, 
And crumbling wall, and sultry 
sand, 
Comes now one word alone! 


“From David’s lips this word did 
roll, 
Tis true and living yet: 
No man can save his brother's soul, 
Nor pay his brother's debt. 
“ Alone, self-poised, henceforward 
man 
Must labour; must resign 
His all to human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine.” 





And he adds that the great want of our time is,— 
“ One mighty wave of thought and joy, 
Lifting mankind amain,” 

—a mighty wave of joy, which he evidently thinks, quite consist- 
ently with his philosophy of Christianity, needs no ground or justifi- 
cation in fact. Just as the power of Christ was not wielded by Him, 
but, muses Mr. Arnold, ‘“‘ received ” from the human race, who were 
in want of some such vision, so the ‘‘ mighty wave of thought and 
joy,” of which we now stand in need, needs no justification, no 
actual cause but itself. It might swell up any day, either taking an 
excuse, like the Christian “ wave of thought and joy,” from what 
Mr. Arnold holds to be an imaginary fact, or probably even 
without taking the trouble to justify itself by any external excuse 
at all,—like a high tide without a lunar or solar attraction. We 
need not say that Mr. Arnold’s theory seems to us utterly false, 
and his poem therefore philosophically faulty. For we have 
not quoted it on this account, but because it is the most perfect 
illustration of Mr. Arnold’s poetic method,—and shows in the 
most perfect combination that cool, calm light of thought, steeped 
only in the mild, violet tints of personal feeling, which is of the 
essence of Mr. Arnold's poetry,—poetry often not the worse as 
poetry, for the illusory theory which is its essence. 

Following the same method, but truer in tone, is the exquisite 
poem on Heine's grave, which includes the criticism on England to 
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which-we have already referred. The lines we speak of are perfect 
in their kind, and even grand as an imaginative effort :— 


What so harsh and malign, | Of mechanic business, and lets 
Heine !. distils from thy life, | Slow die out of her life 
Poisons the peace of thy grave? | Glory, and genius, and joy. 


Pa lh 
I vad Vem Ghee net, that thy | So thou arraign’st her, her foe; 


Upbraidings often assail’d | So we arraign her, her sons. 
England, my country ; for we, | Yes, we arraign her! but she,* 
Fearful and sad, for her sons, |The weary Titan! with deaf 
Long since, deep in our hearts, | Ears, and labour-dimm'd eyes, 
Echo the blame of her foes. | Regarding neither to right 

We, too, sigh that she flags; | Nor left, goes passively by 
We, too, say that she now, Staggering on to her goal; 
Scarce comprehending the voice Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Of her greatest, golden-mouth’dsons | Atlanteiin, the load, 

Of a former age any more, | Well nigh not to be borne, 
Stupidly travels her round | Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


But the intellectual thread at the basis of every one of Mr. 
Arnold’s poems, sometimes gives a curious hardness and even 
prosiness to fragments—chips of thought—here and there which 
Mr. Arnold has not taken pains thoroughly to saturate with any 
glow of feeling or visionary brightness. How cun the lines we 
have italicized in the following passages be even read, so as to be 
in the smallest harmony with the general rhythm of the poem ?— 


But wag it thou—I think , Starr’d and jewell'd, of men 

Surely it was—that bard ' Famous, of women the queens 

Unnamed, who, Goethe said, | Of dazzling converse, and fumes 

Had every other gift, but wanted | Of praise—hot, heady fumes, to the 
poor brain, 

That mount, that madden!—how 
oft 

Heine's spirit outworn 

Long’d itself out of the din 

Back to the tranquil, the cool 

Far German home of his youth! 


love,— 
Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss ? 


Ah! as of old, from the pomp 
Of Italian Milan, the fair 
Flower of marble of white 
Southern palaces—steps 
Border’d by statues, and walks 
Terraced, and orange bowers 
Heavy with fragrance—the blond 
German Kaiser full oft 
Long’d himself back to the fields, 
Rivers, and high-roof'd towns 
Of his native Germany; so, 
So, how often! from hot 
Paris drawing-rooms, and lamps 
Blazing, and brilliant crowds, 
Perhaps it may be said of the last passage that it is meant to be 
an ordinary blank verse with a defective line at the commence- 
ment; but even if so, what a flaw in the workmanship to interpose 
a passage in blank verse, in the midst of a poem written in the 
peculiar, and in its way peculiarly effective metre, which Mr. 
Arnold has inyented, and of which he is so fond. Even if one did 
not break one’s knees over the rhythm, the ideas are here expressed 
in mere stony prose. 

One of the most beautiful poems in the volume is that on the 
‘* Grande Chartreuse,” which expresses the melancholy of a mind 
preferring contemplation to action, and yet radically dissatisfied 
with the results of its own contemplation, with a tenderness, a 
music, and a spiritual beauty which are scarcely equalled in any 
other poem of Mr. Arnold’s. It is scarcely dogma which per- 
vades this poem so much as hopeless and passionate desire for 
dogma, but then that is just the sort of mental state which 
Mr. Arnold's art can express with the most perfect success, 
with a soft twilight mystery, which is wanting in his more 
didactic poems. ‘The lines, too, on ‘A Southern Night” are won- 
derful in their melancholy serenity. On the whole, the volume 
is one of singular beauty, with many curiously prosaic flaws 
like knots in the grain ; and to those who are not, like ourselves, 
already familiar with the greater half of it, will be a rich accession 
to their stores of contemplative delineation. 


The spirit of the world 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

| Their vaunts, their feats—let 

| __ sardonic smile 

| For one short moment wander o’er 
his lips. 

That smile was Heine! 
earthly hour 

The strange guest sparkled; now 
*tis pass’d away. 





for its 








THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO.* 
Tus is a book of chatter, and a great deal of the chatter is 
entirely worthless, not to say silly. A theatrical manager may 
be a very amusing person to meet for an hour or so; and his talk, 
if it be about the subject of which he knows most, will probably 
be entertaining. But when a manager, real or imaginary, sits 
down to write more than four hundred pages chiefly about the 
details of the “starring tour” undertaken by himself and his 
company, the result is a volume of exceedingly tiresome twaddle. 
Mr. Walter Maynard, whose name stands on the title-page of this 
book, does not tell us whether he is himself an ‘ impresario,” or 
an impresario’s secretary, or a member of the performing troupe. 
But whoever he may be, he seems to have enjoyed opportunities 
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- prising Impresario. By Walter Maynard. Loudon: Bradbury, Eva:s 


of knowing what Madame Grisi had for dinner at Newcastle, and 
what colour were the gloves worn by Mario on a journey from 
Euston Square to Birmingham. He is apparently on terms of inti- 
macy with Mr. J. L. Hatton, whom he constantly calls ‘the Sultan” 
—an exquisite witticism that is beyond our comprehension. He 
would fain interest his readers in the sorrows of a conductor, 
whose legs were exceedingly cold in the orchestra of the 
theatre at Cork. He tells you how Malle. Piccolomini kissed 
her lover, when -she met him unexpectedly at the junction at: 
Crewe. He has a vivid recollection of the excellent appetite 
of a certain contralto’s mamma. He makes known to the world 
the momentous fact that public singers generally carry about very 
big boxes ; but he unaccountably neglects to mention where they 
buy them and what they give for them: information which would 
be really invaluable, and which we trust a second edition will not 
fail to supply. 

This is the sort of mental food with which the readers of Once 
a Week have for some time been regaled; for it is from that 
periodical, we believe, that this book of Mr. Maynard's has been 
reprinted, probably with some additions. In its present form, 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans offer this feast to a larger number 
than could enjoy it in the pages of Once a Week. Is it possible 
to conceive of a greater compliment to the intelligent and in- 
structed public, than to suppose that such a book as this will be 
considered interesting ; that it will be ordered from Mudie's, and 
eagerly read at the sea-side ? 

if the book be a success—and we dare say the publishers have 
reason to expect that it will be so—other volumes of the same sort 
must follow, until at last the intelligent public will be au courant 
with the smallest and most trivial details of the life of those whose 
names are even just beginning to be known. Everybody in 
London will be able to add his share to the literary store houses 
of intellectual gossip ; and it will be a hard thing if the writer 
of these lines cannot turn an honest guinea or two by making 
known to the world at what o'clock he himself takes his lunch, 
where a popular painter buys his ‘ body-colours,” and how 
soon a rising authoress hopes to put down a new carpet in her 
drawing-room. These are matters of interest and importance to 
the public, affairs ‘“ ’tis fit the many-headed beast should know ;” 
and, now that Mr. Walter Maynard’s bright example is before us, 
we scarcely feel justified in withholding them. 

We said that the book was a book of chatter, but the greater 
part of it is such chatter as sensible people would not care to listem 
to in society. There are, however, a few lucid intervals, during 
which Mr. Maynard tells one or two anecdotes, which are almost 
up to the mark of after-dinner stories, and which are perfectly 
harmless. Not but that the whole work is ‘‘ harmless” in one 
sense; there is nothing that can be called ‘‘ improper.” If Mr. 
Maynard’s volume has not the merit of books that are witty and 
good, it certainly has not the piquancy of books that are witty and 
bad. ‘There are, we say, one or two anecdotes which are not 
much below the average of table-talk; and there are, here and 
there, scraps of information which, though not exactly valuable, 
may have some interest for the curious. It would be hard for a 
man to write four hundred pages, none of which should contain 
anything at all worth reading; and even the author of the Enter- 


prising Impresario has not accomplished this feat—though we could 


with confidence back him against any writer we know. 

Having, however, sufficiently explained the general character 
of the book, we do not feel called upon to give extracts from the 
silliest parts of it. Our one extract will represent what there is 
of information in the volume before us. ft is the most favourable 
specimen we could find ; and we have chosen it out of consideration 
for our readers. It relates to that singular institution of Parisian 
theatres, the claque, and it is worth glancing at :— 


In Paris, the claque exists in all theatres, with the honourable 
exception of the Théatre Italien. At the Grand Oprea, the present chef 
de la claque, M. David, is a man of importance and intelligence. He 
has a staff two hundred strong under his command. With cunning, 
generalship he distributes his forces in batches of ten or twenty 
throughout the house. Each of these he places under the surveillance 
of trusty lieutenants—men of caution and of superior address. He 
occupies a conspicuous position himself, and conducts the applause with 
as much care and precision as the chef d'orchestre directs the music. 
ree In most of the theatres the c/aque sit together, and occupy 
the centre of the pit. With a little practical experience you cam 
pretty well tell which of the artists on the stage is liberal towards 
the claque, and which the reverse. On a first night, the clague is an 
object of interest to authors, actors, singers, and managers. The chef” 
has long and serious interviews with the impresario, at which are dis- 
cussed the different “ points” that are to be distinguished, where the 
claque is to laugh loudly, or express approbation by an encouraging 
“bravo.” Auguste, David’s predecessor at the Opera, insisted upon alk 
first nights confided to his care being sustained a la crescendo. He used 
to declare it would never do to exhaust the influence of his efforts upon 
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the first and second acts, but that as the piece progressed so should the 
excitement of the claque increase, until the last act ended in the mad 
enthusiasm of his myrmidons, 

This is moderately amusing, and such scraps of theatrical infor- 
mation are scattered here and there throughout the volume. The 
curious in such matters will find a copy of the rules by which the 
members of the Drury Lane company have to abide. They will 
find also some of the regulations of the Viennese theatres, where 
etiquettg:is more studied than it is in London. There is also a 
list of the Parisian theatres subsidized by the State; and the 
reader is informed that the ‘‘ author's rights ” amount to one-tenth 
of the receipts at the theatres of Paris. This is favourably con- 
trasted by Mr. Maynard with the payment given to English play- 
wrights. We should be the last to say that English playwrights 
have their due; but still, all is not so bad as it seems. Our 
dramatic ‘‘ authors,” or ‘‘ adapters,” are sometimes fairly remu- 
nerated. One, at all events, has made a fortune several times 
over. 

There are several important questions connected with the 
theatres which a man who knows the world behind the footlights, 
as Mr. Maynard really does seem to know it, might have taken up 
with advantage. But Mr. Maynard has left them alone, for the 
most part, and has preferred to indulge in long and tiresome 
stories, which seem to us to have neither a proper beginning nor a 
proper end, and which, were we to give them, would make our 
readers vote us insufferably wearisome reviewers. On the whole, 
we think the book poor and silly, as we have already sufficiently 
said. But there are plenty of people for whom no gossip is too 
paltry, so long as it concerns men and women with whose names 
they are familiar. And as this is the case, the Enterprising 
Impresario will, no doubt, be asked for at the libraries, and then 
thumbed a little, and then forgotten. 





SOCIAL DUTIES.* 
WE have no wish to be severe on ‘‘ A Man of Business” when we 
suggest that this essay is not very practical. It seems to us 
marked by some confusion of thought, and though extremely well 
meaning, its author is not certain as to the object he has in view. 
What he wishes is to substitute ‘‘method, order, and efficiency for 
the confusion, waste, and demoralization which mix too largely 
with our present system of disconnected and unsystematic charities 
and public institutions.” This would be an excellent work, and if 
the business men who have made England what it is would put their 
shoulders to the wheel, there can be little doubt the work might 
‘be accomplished. But it would require great exertions, an aban- 
-donment of some of our most cherished theories, and a readiness to 
Jearn from countries which hitherto we have despised. First and 
foremost we must get rid of our mischievous idea that efficiency 
means despotism. Because some Continental Governments under- 
stand the art of managing details, and manage them so well that 
they dispense with individual effort, we are told that the two 
things cannot be combined, ‘The author of this essay does not 
wholly succumb to that fallacy, but he is blinded by it to some ex- 
tent. He uses the word ‘‘ organization” in two distinct senses, 
meaning at one time the system which does without indi- 
vidual effort, and at another the system which is based on 
its co-operation. Now, it is plain that the very best intentions 
cannot succeed without system and order. The most ardent 
patriots, the most vigorous men, would be a helpless mob if they 
had none of the training which is needed for an army. Yet there 
are armies drilled to such a point that all the finer feelings of man- 
kind are extinguished in them, and that, while they are ready 
tocrush the liberties of their countrymen, they have neither the 
sense of discipline nor authority if their ranks are broken. An 
over-drilled army is like an over-governed State, but the evil in 
both cases is produced by excess, not by system. It would be as 
wise to argue that our Volunteers ought not to be manceuvred 
because the military feeling stifles independence, as te argue that 


our Government ought not to be intrusted with the discharge | 


of public duties because many Governments encroach on the 
privileges of the subject. 

The error of our “ Man of Business,” who signs himself in his pre- 
face ‘* William Rathbone, jun.,” seems to consist in the identification 
of government with bureaucracy, and of officers with officialism. 
In one place, he talks of ‘‘ the unsatisfactory results of mechanical 
charity working by organization and by rule,” as if all organized 
charity must be mechanical, and all mechanism must be dead and 
ungracious. ‘* Where good is to be done to individual men,” he 
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says, in another place, ‘‘it should come from the free-will of 
fellow-men; the machinery, if machinery there be, should be in 
the back-ground, and the voluntary benefactor should come 
into personal contact with his suffering brother; whereas, in all 
endeavours to do good through mechanical organization, it is the 
machinery alone which is seen by the poor; the givers, whose 
personal kindness and free-will offering they might feel and 
acknowledge, remain invisible and unknown.” ‘This is perfectly 
true, so far as regards the luxury of doing good. But we do not 
see, and Mr. Rathbone has not shown us, how this personal con- 
tact is to be effected on the large scale required by the poverty of 
our cities. ‘The very remarks made in the opening chapter on the 
increase of labour, the completeness of mechanical organization, 
the growth of population, and the rapidity with which great 
works are executed, testify to the difficulties of the scheme :— 

The father of the present manufacturer often knew every one of the 
hundred or two of hands whom he employed. They lived in their 
employer's cottages, close to his house and mill, within reach of the 
daily visits of his family. If one of them were sick or had a sick wife 
or child, his wife and children visited the cottage, and the master could 
give what aid was necessary. He would speak to them by name, ask 
after their families, and commend the progress of their children at the 
school, at which his own children taught. Tho merchant had but few 
men, and they were constantly in his service, and did all his work. It 
took some weeks to unload by their aid a vessel of 200 or 300 tons. 
Now, the ship of 1,500 tons is discharged in a week, under the direction 
of the Dock Company, or of a contractor, by a large gang of men, who 
then go elsewhere ; and for the next job a new gang is engaged. Cot- 
ton is handled by cotton porters, corn by corn porters. The old-time 
merchant used at Christmas to assemble his men and give to each of 
them a piece of beef proportioned to the wants of the family, a loaf, and 
a shilling to buy beer, with a shake of the hand from the senior 
partner, and “A Merry Christmas to you, Williams; I hope your good 
wife is stronger,” which were the expression of a real interest, and the 
natural acknowledgment of a tie felt by both parties. His sons may 
keep up the distribution of beef, bread, and beer; but the personal 
character of the kindness has disappeared; the Christmas gathering 
and greeting can no longer be a reality when the men are not known 
by sight to any partner in the firm. Not even the warehouseman, not 
even a clerk, has that personal knowledge of the men employed, which 
the head of the firm once possessed as a matter of course. 

Now, if such perfect organization is required for the work of 
commerce, and if modern operations are impossible without so 
many hands and such division of labour, dogs it not follow that 
the relief of the poor, to be effectual, must be conducted on the 
same principles? If a manufacturer cannot look after his own 
work and his own men, how can the few, who are both able and 
willing to work for the poor, take the whole burden on their 
shoulders? When each master knew all his men, it might be easy 
for the rich to know the actual wants of their neighbourhood. 
And when those wants are known the work of charity is simplified. 
There is no fear of imposture, which is perhaps the chief drawback 
to individual benevolence. Of this Mr. Rathbone is aware, but 
though it leads him to qualify his praise of personal agency, 
it does not wholly enlighten him as to the amount of mechanism 
which becomes necessary. If it be true that relieving officers, 
from finding themszlves in constant collision with vicious and 
shameless imposture, acquire insensibly a suspicious, hard, and 
vigilant manner, which, even though accompanied by real 
kindness of heart and actions, repels the better kind of 
poor, we should be tempted to attribute this rather to the 
imperfections of our system than to the nature of the work 
thrown upon it. The relieving officer represents two principles, 
and has to serve two masters. There is his conscience, on the 
one hand, and the Board of Guardians on the other, and if he 
follows the dictates of the first he is sure to be obnoxious to the 
second. Of course, it is impossible to give free rein to senti- 
ment on such a question as that of national relief; the result 
would be simply disastrous. This, too, Mr. Rathbone admits. 
But the difficulty is to unite charity and watchfulness ; to inquire 
into the reality of distress, and not to drive away the appli- 
cants; to encourage the poor, and yet to discourage pauperism. 
For this work we want something more than Boards of Guardians, 
who are interested in keeping down rates, and cannot see beyond 
the actual moment; we want more than private charity, which is 
too often led by “‘a vague sentiment of compassion,” while it is 
necessarily wanting in quickness and penetration; and the two 
cannot be combined, because they both suspect each other, and 
both are antagonistic. The account given us by Mr. Rathbone of 
an experiment tried in Liverpool by the fusion of several charitable 
institutions, shows that the work of discriminating may easily be 
united with that of giving relief. But it is a waste to keep up an 
official body which professes to unite these works and neglects thera 
both, while we aim at supplying the want by private charity, and 
imitate an organization which is faulty, instead of replacing it by 
one that is better. 
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We quite agree with Mr. Rathbone that the influence of the 
German Governments on their subjects has been bad, and that 
the internal state of some of the most orderly countries bears 
witness to the evils of bureaucracy. But there is a distinction 
between a lifeless system which is forced upon a people, and a 
living one to which they themselves contribute. The German 
bureaucratic Governments derive their force from the monarchies 
which they serve, and as the lowest official is a Royal functionary, 
he must be obeyed implicitly. It is this theory which reduces the 
Germans to the rank of slaves or children, and not the existence 
of that discipline and method to which Mr. Rathbone attributes 
their helplessness. - He tells us, indeed, that freedom im- 
plies error, as free-will implies the existence of evil, and 
that men can only be saved frem blundering, as from sin, by 
taking from them that independence which is the attribute 
of manhood. But this seems to us a very low view of human 
nature. Why may not men retain their freedom, and yet guard 
against the blunders that spring from ignorance, just as while 
retaining their free-will they take precautions against many 
kinds of evil? Several of our existing institutions that are 
quite compatible with free-will are safeguards against the 
abuse of it, which would be sin. Free governments are in like 
manner a compromise between blunders and independence, an 
attempt to obviate the first without sacrificing the second. 
Monarchies by divine right, or rather paternal monarchies, which 
are generally the hotbeds of bureaucracy, may look upon blunders 
as the necessary accompaniments of freedom. But it does not 
follow that their theory is right, or that because they save their 
subjects from small errors and fall themselves into great ones, no 
other choice is left to the world at large. Mr. Rathbone is too 
much inclined to take them at their word. We admit that they 
are not suited to English character, but we do not see why public 
efficiency cannot be secured without private interference. In 
England whatever is done by the majority is government. Is it 
likely that the majority will reduce itself to the helplessness of 
children, and will put over itself a bureaucracy to which it has 
an instinctive aversion, in order that it may forfeit the inde- 
pendence which is the attribute of manhood? We think the 
majority is much more liable to forfeit its independence, if it 
should commit itself to the principle that blunders are essential 
to freedom, and should paralyze its own exertions by refusing to 
amend the defects of its system. 





A BIOGRAPHY IN A PHILOSOPHY.* 
ProFessor Ferrrer’s philosophical writings are in one respect 
almost unique. They area biography. Unlike many men—Locke, 
Reid, Hegel, and we must add, Kant, for example,—in whom the 
logical understanding seemed to be fenced off from all the other 
outlets of .character by a dead wall of abstractions created by 
itself, Ferrier lived a life of intense conviction, around which 
all his activities circled. What lights up his speculations with a 
lustre very uncommon in metaphysical disquisition is the white- 
heat glow of earnest faith, which, like the flame behind a dull 
transparency, gives life to the cold abstractions of the intellect. 
The peculiar attraction of his writings, which has so often been 
attributed to excellence of mere literary form, should, in part at 
least, be traced to this source. One recent writer indeed does 
full justice to this element when he says of Ferrier’s works, 
‘** They are more a confession of faith than a philosophy, an elabo- 
ration of convictions rather than a system of thought. ‘True, 
his philosophy was formally reasoned, but notwithstanding the 
weight its author laid on this quality, its value for humanity does 
not lie in its reasonings, but in its appeals to belief in a loftier 
element in man than sense.” 

If we seek a logical unity in Ferrier’s thinking, we find instead 
a mere show of exact demonstration, which, carefully followed 
up, leads us to no clear standing-ground, but, circling round, ends 
as it began, in a mirage of hypothesis. Of all great thinkers, he 
appears to us most closely to resemble Fichte, although, of course, 
there are differences likewise very marked and distinctive. Both 
had a logic restlessly keen and clear, but to which both were 
afraid of wholly trusting themselves ; both were powerfully acted 
upon by conflicting philosophies, which only led them to seize with 
the more concentrated eagerness that to which they seemed deter- 
mined by something more like unphilosophic instinct than meta- 
physical acumen ; both elaborated their philosophy with a constant 
reference to this individual test, and with an enthusiastic ardour 
such as is held to suit the practical reformer better than the 





* Lectures on Greek Philosophy, and other Philosophical Remains of James F. 
Ferrier, B.A., Oxon. LU.D., and late Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrew's. 
Two vols. London and Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sous. 





philosophic mind; and both so frequently cleared the straight 
lines of intellectual proof by somersaults of intuition, that they 
have alike sacrificed an historical place in philosophy. The 
chief interest of the writings of both is personal; we cannot 
see the philosopher apart from the man. ‘Their influence is 
intense, but effective only in a narrow circle, whose centre is upon 
the circumference of the philosophical sphere; the German was a 
sociologist more than a metaphysician, the Scotsman was a littéra- 
teur earnestly exercising himself with the problems of philosophy, 
and his works may have value as literature when they have ceased 
to have any as philosophy. 

Men, it has been said, are born Platonists or Aristotelians, 
idealists or materialists. If ever a man was born an idealist 
it was Professor Ferrier. Mr. Lewes somewhere sets it down, 
in his clear, axiomatic way, that a philosophy can only be suc- 
cessfully assailed from within; that only one who has received 
the doctrines of a system may hope to combat them successfully, 
or rectify them where deficient. Mr. Ferrier’s relation to the com- 
mon-sense philosophy of Scotland is of such a purely negative kind 
that he is neither its disciple nor its enemy. Looked at from this 
point of view, some of the harsh passages levelled at the Institutes 
of Metaphysic might well have been spared. Neither in their 
method nor in the great assumption on which they are based, and 
in which common sense was taken by a coup only to be set free 
again, do they find a single meeting-point with the careful 
induction of Reid, or in the remotest way affect it. The 
slightest consideration of Ferrier’s relation to the old Scottish 
philosophy will establish this point, and give us a good position 
from which to regard these Remains. As might be expected, 
the difference between them closes in the very central point of 
metaphysical discussion as viewed by the Scottish school. In 
the doctrine of consciousness Ferrier does not part from Reid and 
Hamilton upon a merely outside and subsidiary matter, but upon 
a question relating to fundamentals—the essence of the nature of 
knowledge. This bold divergence exhibits itself with surprising 
clearness in Mr. Ferrier’s first effort—his Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Consciousness. And he is throughout self-consistent. 
To the last sentence of the Justitutes no approach is made to 
shaking hands with his Scottish brethren over the disputed field of 
the fundamental dicta of consciousness. Let us see the extent of 
their difference. 

With the old Scottish philosophers consciousness was held to 
include all our mental acts; it was in fact the common tie by 
which sensations, cognitions, thoughts, were held together as 
expressions of one personality. What could be traced back to its 
source as a primitive datum of consciousness was accepted as a 
an ultimate fact of belief and knowledge, capable neither of being 
doubted nor proved. Hence the name of common-sense applied 
to the Scottish philosophy—a term whose bearing here must be 
strictly distinguished from the signification of worldly prudence 
it has in common English speech. ‘The whole problem before 
Reid, when he set himself to meet the assaults of Hume, consisted 
in restoring to their primal validity these deliverances of conscious- 
ness. By carrying to its last application the logic of Locke, the 
sceptic had reduced them to the most precarious condition, in 
declaring that since we knew ideas only, and ideas ex hypothesi 
separated from matter, we were just as likely to be deceived in 
the other relation ; and ideas being separate entities from mind as 
well as from matter, there was no ground for holding the real 
existence of the former, any more than of the latter. 

On the foundation laid by Reid all his followers built, Hamilton 
having believed himself to have found in it a stable root for his 
great doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge, by which 
he was able to hold the field of the religious instincts against the 
subtler attacks of German idealism and in face of the hardest siege. 
But here Ferrier differs from all the Scotch philosophers. He 
admits, of course, that in consciousness we have the constitutive 
fact of human intelligence, but in tracing out its genesis he deve- 
lops ideas startlingly novel. Personality, he holds, is found in 
consciousness, but this consciousness does not lie in the synthesis 
of our “ mental states,” or in any sequence from them; it exists 
not by including or comprehending them in any sense, but by the 
unceasing opposition in which it places itself to all such states and 
conditions. Here we have the secret of his standing quarrel with 
psychology; the tendency of which has all along been to assimi- 
late mind with matter under the law of causality. This posi- 
tion leads Ferrier to lay down and to support the strangest 
paradoxes, by which he offends common sense in accepting only 
so much that he may vault over it into a foreign field of 
ideas. Consciousness, according to him, is always in the inverse 
ratio of the intensity of any state, the maximum of the one being 
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the minimum of the other. ‘The last logical result of this position 
is the annihilation of the very personality which he would estab- 
lish. Personality, like the absolute Being of Hegel, is thus 
reduced to a mere relation between Past and Future,—a con- 
stant becoming. And since Ferrier finds the absolute of all know- 
ledge in the essential interdependence of subject and object,—a 
universal law, a necessary truth, under which Existence is wholly 
absorbed in the experience of the mind perceiving, by the contin- 
gent element of knowledge being carefully distinguished and elimi- 
nated,—we have an ideal pantheism only different from that of 
Hegel in so far as it is demonstrated. The conditions of our know- 
ing become the necessities of all knowing : out of the very limita- 
tions which our intuitions tell us are imposed upon our formal 
thinking, by the contradictions that overtake the most evident 
truths of life when followed to their logical ultimates, Mr. Ferrier 
by the alembic of an axiom educes the essence of Beingitself. But 
these contradictions return with all their foree whenever an appeal 
is made from Mr. Ferrier’s boasted demonstration to the facts of 
common life, and in this lies the strength of Reid’s philosophy 
against that of Ferrier. A seeing man does not begin to doubt the 
validity of any portion of his knowledge because another man is 
blind, nor does a deaf man because he hears of another who is 
both blind and deaf; nor do we ourselves ever dream of having 
sacrificed our rationality by holding to the belief in an Unknown 
Existence. The strength of Ferrier’s system, after all, lies in his 
arbitrary appropriation of certain ultimate facts as a starting-point, 
though, like some other great fighters, he destroys the bridge 
after he has passed over it, and, at the same time, so overcharges 
what he has carried with him that it explodes in his hands. All 
return, too, is impossible, save by intellectual suicide. 

These inconsistencies of Ferrier’s system seem to have arisen 
from his desire to recover from the extreme schools on either side 
that personality and moral freedom on which he set such high 
value. He hated psychology, because he regarded it as tending 
to reduce man to a mere aggregate of powers held like any 
material thing in the bonds of cause and effect, and though him- 
self an idealist, he is careful to respect the common sense of man- 
kind at the very points, where the great idealists before him had 
most outraged it. Ingenious as he is, however, he has only suc- 
ceeded in, so to speak, setting one-half of man’s mental beliefs 
against the other; and it is only in the practical results of his 
system, in the demonstration of God, Immortality, and Free-will 
from the iron necessities of thinking (only a higher form of 
causality after all, a point on which Spinoza, too, is confused) that 
his philosophy really recovers its interest. 

Ferrier is no doubt right in the prominence he gives to the 
fact of consciousness differing from any and all our states of mind; 
for this is a primitive datum of consciousness itself, embodied 
in the ordinary phrases—my sensations, my thoughts, my feelings, 
and so far appropriated as a base in the philosophy of 
Reid. But common instinct does not countenance his setting 
of consciousness and our states of mind into direct an- 
tagonism, in order to develop a fictitious Ego. It is a mere 
refinement of the speculative sense, the most exhaustive analysis 
failing to find any foundation for such a shadowy dualism. For 
if the maximum of any state is the minimum of consciousness, and 
vice versa, and if the Ego is developed by the antagonism of the 
two, then the Ego itself must be in constant flux and movement. 
Perhaps it was to get rid of this difficulty on the one side that Mr. 
Ferrier was led to deny consciousness to animals, and even to 
infants, though certainly he does not get rid of it on the other side. 
The demonstration in which he delighted had, we believe, the 
effect of blinding him to such contradictions as these; since 
the assumption of certain axioms, resting purely on a formal 
basis, and fortified by a dummy wall of contradictories, 
enabled him to evade with all appearance of completeness and 
consistency the necessary contradictions, which are at once pre- 
sented by our common beliefs in face of any knowledge assumed 
tobe absolute. The relativity of knowledge, for instance, is proved 
by the very expedient to which Ferrier is put to get rid of it; for 
does not the object in the very act of conception change its cha- 
racter in identification with the subject knowing. 

The most prominent portion of these Remains are the lec- 
tures on Greek philosophy. They are fresh, vigorous, acute, 
deriving their main value from the lights of his own philosophy 
with which he seeks to illumine the dark places of earlier 
Greek thinking. His distinction between necessary and contin- 
gent, between the particular and the universal in truth, which lies 
at the very root of his system, here finds beautiful illustration ; 
and though sometimes, as in the case of Plato, we feel that we 
are listening to an exposition of Ferrier through Plato, yet it is 





this personal element which gives the peculiar charm and interest. 
It was a favourite expression of Ferrier’s that the “ speculations of 
antecedent thinkers” must be ‘ verified in the consciousness ” of 
him who would interpret and expound them; and certainly no 
man ever made the attempt more earnestly or in a more thorough- 
going way than he did. To follow Ferrier in the ingenious wind- 
ings of his demonstration is one of the best mental gymnastics we 
know of ; it is at once healthy and stimulating ; and to such of our 
readers as love metaphysical ingenuity and learning we recom- 
mend these volumes—a worthy monument erected to one who was 
an acute and disinterested thinker, if not a great one. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Ir anything could console the newspaper editor for the preter- 
natural dullness of September, it would be the consciousness that 
his brothers the magazine editors are in a similiar predicament. 
Each may address the other as his Guatimozin, and ask, ‘“‘am I 
on a bed of roses?” Still we are afraid that the fact of both 
being partners in suffering does not inspire either with a fellow- 
feeling, at least one of a charitable nature. The magazine editor 
grumbles at the dullness of the newspapers which do not provide 
him with subjects. The newspaper editor complains of the 
dullness of the magazines which have to be read and reviewed, and 
which give him no hints for sub-leaders. Each is on his own 
coals, but then each hauls the other over them. Painful spectacle 
of human selfishness, and of the indifference of the world to all 
that does not touch it personally! We have read in Gray’s Odes, — 

To each his sufferings; all are men 

Condemned alike to groan, 

The tender for another's pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 
But it does seem a refinement of cruelty to cause pain in the very 
act of groaning, and to punish another for the fault which you 
are daily committing, aud which your own severity makes the 

more conspicuous. 

Having thus laid down the principle against which our better 
nature revolts, we shall proceed to act uponit. After weeping 
over our brothers whom some fairy has turned into magazines, we 
must give them their hundred lashes. And first, we must strip the 
venerable Blackwood. In its opening article on ‘ Novels,” it 
repeats very nearly all that we have heard and perhaps said on 
the subjects and personages of modern fiction. It goes through 
the novels of Mr. Yates, Miss Thomas, Miss Braddon ; analyzes. 
the colour of the hair of the respective heroines, and shows that 
it is an index to their characters. All that Blackwood says on the 
subject is very true, but it is not new, and we do not see that it 
will have the effect of purifying our literature. Formerly, we are 
told, the novel was recognized as reading for the young, and was 
kept pure from all noxious topics. Now it is necessary to call 
upon English ladies to put a stop to nasty novels. Blackwood 
assures them that the tone of literary excellence is very low, and 
that very little power of exciting interest exists, after all, in these 
equivocal productions. Yet as “after all” apparently means 
when Blackwood has done its best to make readers curious to 
trace the plot and study the characters of ‘‘ these equivocal pro- 
ductions,” we are afraid the warning will not have much effect. 
And does thecritic think he has donea great service to morality when 
he writes that the girls of his acquaintance in general are very nice 
girls, and that “‘ they do not, so fur as we are aware, pant for indis- 
criminate kisses ?” We hope he keeps his eyes open. ‘The further con- 
tents of Blackwood are not so diverting as this article; some of 
them are sound, and all are solid. All at least with the exception 
of Cornelius O'Dowd, who gives us a very interesting picture of 
Miramar, and of Maximilian’s relations with Admiral Tegetthoff. 
The paper on ** Egoism” is rather difficult to follow; we always 
expect it to come to something, and turn over page after page 
which seem introductory, and which bring us to an end before we 
are quite at the beginning. ‘There is a scientific article which 
reviews M. Saigey’s ‘‘ Physique Moderne,” a national article on 
the ‘+ Literature of the Scottish Independence Question;” a 
political article on the ‘‘ Question Settled,” followed by some of 
those verses which are Blackwood’s most unfortunate speciality ; 
and a review of the Queen’s book on the Prince, under the title of 
‘© A Royal Idyll.” This, too, has been done before, and though 
all the Magazines are bound to have a review of what all the 
newspapers have been reviewing, it does not follow that we are 
bound to read all that every one has written. 

As we close Blackwood with the ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort,” 
so we open J’raser with the same subject. Nor are the titles of 
the papers in J*raser much more attractive than those which we 
have just been discussing. Mr, Buckle’s ‘‘ Fragment on the Reign 
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of Elizabeth ’-is continued, and forms a sort of centre of interest 
round which the other articles revolve at varying distances. The 
present instalment of the fragment deals with Elizabeth’s treat- 
ment of her Bishops, and ends with a suggestion of a still more 
rigorous application to “a faction which, though under the name 
of Puseyism it has earned an ignominious celebrity, is in reality 
nothing but a malignant development of the worst form of 
Arminianism.” Perhaps our readers will form a pretty correct idea 
of Mr. Buckle’s views about Bishops if they will read the follow- 
ing sentence continuously; it will certainly give them some 
amusement. “In the present day the Episcopal bench only 
forms one (blank in M.S.) of the House of Lords; in the (blank 
in M.S.) century it formed one (blank in M.S.), and in the 
{blank in M.S.) of the entire House.” Another curious con- 
tribution to the current number of Fraser is Mr. Baring- 
Gould's legend of ‘The Devil’s Confession.” The Devil is 
in Cologne Cathedral one evening, and seeing so many sin- 
ners kneel in the confessional and receive comfort, resolves to 
try the same cure for his own sufferings. Accordingly, he 
slinks in and begins recounting his crimes. ‘The confessor is 
angry with him for not knecling, but he excuses himself on the 
ground that there’s something crooked in his knee. But as the 
Devil goes on recounting sin after sin, some doubts as to the time 
all these would occupy occur to the priest, and he says a hundred 
years would not suffice to contain them. Hereupon the real name 
and personality of the penitent come out. There is not much that 
is new in the papers on University Reform, Lord Grey’s corre- 
spondence with William IV., and the Orissa famine. But “ A 
Reminiscence of 1859” is a pleasant story of the Salzburg 
district, and there is a tolerably interesting article on ‘Sport 
in the Nepaul with Sir Jung Bahadoor.” In all these papers, 
however, there is nothing that will exactly repay quotation, 
and though the power of quoting is not an absolute test of 
the merits of a magazine, it is significant of the readable nature 
of its contents. We do not think either of the half-crown maga- 
zines for this month is up to the mark. 

When we turn to the Cornhill we find ourselves more fortunate. 
“The Bramleighs” keep up their interest, and furnish us with 
genuine comedy of dialogue. The interior of the club of old 
diplomatists, who all dress alike, all know everything about 
Europe, alllook down on foreign Courts, and all long to live there, 
fully justifies the remark of the Foreign Secretary, ‘‘ What a 
happy arrangement it is, that in an age when our flunkies aspire 
to be gentlemen, there are gentlemen who ask nothing better than 
to be flunkies.” Next comes a lively article on the ‘* Knapsack 
in Spain,” which is not only capital reading for the month of 
universal travel, but will remain on the memory till ¢he next tour 
is contemplated, and may seriously affect the choice of destination. 
The writer tells us in the most amusing strain of the precautions 
he took against robbers, and of the way in which those precau- 
tions were rendered useless :— 

The day before leaving London, passing a shop where a quantity of 
spurious jewellery was exhibited, I bethought me of the advice in 

atherings from Spain to travellers bound for the Spanish byroads to 
provide themselves with a gaudy gilt chain, the better to satisfy brigand 
rapacity. Accordingly, I purchased, for the sum of eighteenpence, an 
exceedingly rich and massive “ Albert ;” so splendid, in fact, that up to 
this I had not the courage to wear it. The present, however, seemed to 
be a fitting occasion for putting it on; and protected by this talisman 
and another little trinket, also recommended by Ford, a fresh-capped 
pocket revolver, I left Carratraca long before the most conscientious 
invalid had begun to think of his morning bath, and by sunrise had got 
over the first league of the road to Ronda. I ought rather to say the 
path, forin truth it wasa mere track, a streak of dust winding along the 
bare brown mountain-side, and scarcely distinguishable from it. I cannot 
honestly commend this route to Ronda for richness or soft beauty of 
landscape; but there is a pervading grimness about the scenery which 
saves it from being common-place, It is a good sample of ‘‘ tawny Spain” 
in her tawniest mood. League after league the path runs on climbing 
sepia-coloured mountains topped by grey crags, and dipping into stony 
valleys innocent of tree, shrub, or verdure of any sort. Now and again, at 
rare intervals, it leads past a lonely cortijo, or farmhouse, with its corral, 
and draw-well, and cluster of ragged sheep huddled together in the shade 
of the outer wall, and once it passes through a village, El Borgo, I think, 
by name. Here I had my first experience of the naturally savage and 
brutal disposition of the inhabitants of these wild mountains. A little 
above the village the path divided, and fancying the left branch to bo 
the more likely line, I took it. I had scarcely dono so- when I was 
stopped by a hideous bellowing in the rear, and found myself pursued 
by a breathless boor of truculent aspect. ‘Was my worship going to 
Ronda?” he asked, when he camo up. “ Very good; then in that case 


my worship had better take the other path, as it saved at least half a | 


league.” <A noble fig-tree, the first tree I had seen since leaving Carra- 
traca, with a well at its foot, and genuine grass round it, presently 














the well had something to do with it. It had not struck me before that 
there was necessarily any incongruity in walking across country carry- 
ing a knapsack, and at the same time wearing a chaiu of such magni- 
ficence as the one I had on; but leaning over the well I had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the general effect, and could not help perceiving how 
grossly inconsistent the ornament was with the character and circum- 
stances of a pedestrian. One or two other considerations also suggested 
themselves. If there were really robbers about, such a reckless display 
of property was, to say the least, imprudent; if there was no such 
excuse for it, it looked very like vulgar ostentation; and if criminal 
propensities were merely latent in the neighbourhood, clearly I was not 
justified in tempting the inhabitants by a wanton exhibition of wealth. 
There was no way out of the dilemma, soI pocketed the chain, and 
never wore it again. 

There are some singular facts in a paper called “ Jottings from 
the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Collector,” though the loose- 
ness of the article answers too literally to its title. ‘The sums 
paid for pictures at various times and in various places are 
startling enough, but they lead to a rather painful conclusion. 
It is not satisfactory to read that the highest price ever paid to a 
painter for one work was the sum given to Mr. Frith for a picture 
that was by no means his best production. The Undeveloped 
Collector makes a mistake when he talks of Wilkie’s ‘* Reading 
the Will” as fast melting in the Bavarian Royal Gallery- at 
Schleissheim. It has long since been removed to the New 
Pinacothek in Munich, and we hope the account of its condition 
is somewhat of an exaggeration. Here is a good story :— 

The address of some of these dealers in old masters is so admirable 
that one deeply regrets it is not exerted in some more honest way. A 
friend of mine was one day looking over a gallery which had visited the 
town in which he was living, when he came to a picture attributed to 
Morland, an artist of whom ho was very desirous to obtain an example. 
He inquired the price. “Oh,” says the dealer, “so you have found out 
my Morland. I never intended to have parted with that picture. 
Morland painted it expressly for my father. It hung in my drawing- 
room after my father’s death, and would have been hanging there still ; 
but as I am never at home it scems useless to keep it any longer. If 
you really wish to heve it, I don’t mind parting with it for 301” My 
friend put his hand into his pocket to pay for the prize, but finding 
that his purse was not supplied to the requisite amount, told the dealer 
to call on him with the picture at a certain hour. Meanwhile an 
acquaintance dropped in, who in the course of conversation happened to 
say, “Do you know that the picture dealer here, is the greatest 
rascal in England?”—“I hope not,” said my friend. “I have just 
bought a picture from him.”—“ Then you have been taken in. There 
is not a single genuine picture in his collection.” By and by in came 
the dealer. ‘You are quite sure you can guarantse the genuineness of 
the picture?” ho was asked; “because you seo it would be very 
unpleasant if, on showing my purchase, I should catch any of my friends 
shrugging their shoulders, and evidently doubting whether it was a 
Morland after all.”—*Oh, I see,” said the dealer, “‘ Mr. —— has been 
to you. I will tell you a good deal about the spite that person has 
against me; but it is too long a story to trouble you with now. How- 
ever, if you have any doubt about the picture, I will send for the 
original correspondence between my father and Morland about it, aud 
you can then convince yourself that I have told you nothing but the 
truth.” So completely did my friend believe in the apparent honesty 
of the story, that he all but paid the money then and there; but he 
said, “ Well, I should like to see the correspondence very much.”— 
“ You shall have it, sir, in a few days.” The dealer went off with his 
picture, but the Morland correspondence from that day to this has not 
been forthcoming. 

We do not find much to detain us in the other magazines 
which have come to hand. Miss Bessie Parkes sketches another 
French town in the Argosy, and there is a good story called ‘A 
Game of Thimblerig ” in the same number. Among the contents 
of Tinsley’s Magazine the continuation of Dr. Russell's story 
impresses us most favourably, and is worthy of particular mention. 
Story and characters are developed more fully than is the case 
in Mr. Yates’s *“* Rock Ahead,” which is still too far ahead to be 
sighted. Dr. Russell’s hero runs on his rocks every moment, aad 
gets off again with-the marvellous facility of an Irishman. We 
have taken the trouble to compare the translation of Giusti's Sant’ 
Ambrogio with the original, and though flowing and easy, it misses 
many of the points and spikes which make the Italian so 
hard for strangers to translate and Germans to appreciate. 
Temple Bar continues the two stories which were running 
when last we met it, and has a miscellaneous collection 
of other papers, ending with a sprightly Latin translation 
of the favourite nigger melody, ‘Lucy Neale,” by Mr, 
James Hannay. And the Month is most remarkable for an 
article of much power on two English Premiers, Lord Liverpool 
and Canning. Lord Liverpool is disposed of in two pages, with 
an assurance that he was not stupid, and an admission that 
Madame de Staél thought him very stupid. Oa this point most 
people seem to have agreed with her, though they did not follow 
her example in asking Lord Liverpool hithself, ‘‘ What has become 








pa . halt Panera age eny always tends to expand | of that very stupid man, Mr. Jenkinson?” ‘The question was 
sympathies, and leads one to think better of one’s fellow-creatures. | : i *remier, and he replied to it in a wa: 
It may have been this, or it may have been the friendly villager, that | P - ee —_ aang eng. tainl ripe Bo of pred 
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of Canning is by no means so brief or so dubious, and while we 
have been able to select the one trait which signalized Lord 
Liverpool, we must refer our readers to the Month if they would 
appreciate his successor. 





r r r Pel 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_—»—— 

Astronomy without Mathematics. By Edmund Beckett Denison, 
LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. Third edition. (Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.) —Woe need hardly describe or criticize a work of which 
3,000 copies have been sold in little more than a year. Such a speedy 
sale is a proof that the book was needed, and that its characteristic 
merits have been speedily recognized. Still, we should like to add our 
tribute to that recognition, and to thank Mr. Denison for a pleasant chat 
with science. It may seem to severer readers that he sometimes 
popularizes his subject a little too much, as, for instance, when after 
saying that Saturn is as light as deal, the other three great planets and 
the sun as heavy as coal, and Mars and the moon as heavy as diamonds, 
he states that a man on the sun would be squeezed flat by his own 
weight. Is it nota litile disrespectful to Oxford to proclaim it as the 
last place in the West of England which kept different time from all 
other parts, and has not yet given up its separate time at the cathedral ? 
And it is rather painful to learn that when Mr. Adams discovered the 
planet Neptune, the Astronomer Royal, instead of looking for the planet 
or taking any steps to proclaim Mr. Adams's discovery, sect him a sum, 
and that England lost the undivided credit of “the greatest astronomi- 
cal discovery since Newton” by the delay which resulted from this 
competitive examination. 

Routledge’s Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language. Edited 
by P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D. (Routledge.)—This is another of that 
useful class of works which, like air, light, and food, are not appreciated 
fully except whon we feel the want of them. Unfortunately for the 
critic, the faults of a dictionary are only to be detected by a similar 
process. Looking through Dr. Nuttall’s work, we think it useful and 
accurate. The pronunciation is managed by signs which are explained 
at the foot of every page, so as to save space and avoid phonetic eye- 
sores, Another foature of the work is that derivatives are classified under 
the parent word, after the custom of the Germans. Dr. Nuttall states 
that he has added 7,000 words to the number existing in previous dic- 
tionaries, and we are willing to take this statement on trust without 
counting. 

Auvergne; its Thermo-Mineral Springs, Climate, and Scenery. By 
Robert Cross, M.D. (Hardwicke.)—A tempting account of a place 
which is so new to the English public that the value of sovereigns is 
unknown at its chief railway station. Beauty of scenery, plenty of 
trout, waters which act externally and internally, and are useful for a 
variety of ailments, besides producing a slight feeling of intoxication 
from their large amount of carbonic acid gas, are among the attractions 
which Dr. Cross has discovered. The district of Auvergne, he says, is 
beyond dispute ono of the richest known in thermo-mineral springs ; 
and he enumerates a number of sources which possess either alkaline, 
chlorine, or arsenical properties, and are especially fitted for scrofulous 
and skin diseases, gout and rheumatism, or digestive weakness. His 
book is dedicated to the medical profession, and is, in part, written for 
the members of that body, as we observe from his use of scientific terms 
where plain words would not be out of place. But if he can persuade 
doctors to send their patients to the springs of Auvergne, he will equally 
persuade the pationts to go there, and perhaps in some cases the patients 
will be the first to take up his book, instead of waiting for a medical 
recommendation. 

A Walking Tour round Ireland in 1865. By an Englishman. 
(Bentley.)—With the exception of being taken for Stephens, the Head 
Centro, on his return to England, and for a seller of old clothes when 
he brought down his dirty linen to be washed, the author of this 
prosaic work mot with little that was either exciting or entertaining. 
We remember that Mr. Walter White, whose success has probably 
suggested this book, was taken for a pedlar, but that is nearly the sole 
point of resemblance between the two writers. The Englishman puts 
down everything that occurred to him, including the very minutest 
dotails, but unfortunately this phrase applies only to outward occurrences, 
and not to ideas or descriptions. When he moralizes at all Ife is given 
to platitudes. When he tries to be lively he fires off small puns, and 
inserts trite quotations with an “as the Latinists say.” In order that 
we may calculate the expense of such a journey, he publishes most of his 
hotel bills, like the speaker at the Oxford Union, who set up for a critic 
of foreign politics on tho strength of having made a schedule of a similar 
outlay. But not content with these accounts, the Englishman tells us 
how often he gave coppers to little boys,gand how often little girls 
courtesied to him. To ono boy he gave a threepenny piece, on a sort of 
understanding that they would never meet again. But next day, as he 
was leaving tho scene of this extraordinary munificence, “a boy begged 
of me, andI gave him a copper. He was disappearing, when a sudden 

recollection tempted me to look at him more closely. He certainly bore 
a strong resemblance to the boy who the day before said that I should 
never see him again.” When the Englishman lights on anything that 











really has an interest in it, he quietly leaves it on one side. Thus he 
says that in one place he saw an inscription on a treo, “ Snakes here.’” 
Almost any other traveller would have been led to make inquiries, with 
a view of ascertaining how far this inscription bore on the legend of 
St. Patrick. But the Englishman calmly writes, ‘‘What does this 
mean? I had no opportunity of discovering during my subsequent 
travels, nor did I see the like notice anywhere else. I must leave this 
matter to be investigated by some future traveller. It is only fair that 
I should leave behind me a few gleanings.” For such fairness we give 
the Englishman full credit. But we only hope that those who glean 
after him will not, like him, bring their sheaves into the literary corn 
exchange, unless they have filled their own ears as well as those of the 
corn, and have kept their eyes open. 

British Butterflies and Moths. By H. T. Stainton, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
(Reeve and Co.)—The first chapters of this book contain a general ac- 
count of butterflies and moths, a sketch of their metamorphoses, a 
sketch of their habits, and a description of the apparatus required for 
collecting and preserving them, with hints as to the modes of collection 
and preservation. These chapters are written in a simple and interest- 
ing style, and will assist the youthful collector by teaching him what 
to do, and by enabling him to remember the teaching. The rest of the 
work is taken up with descriptive notices of the chief British butter- 
flies, and the coloured plates at the end reproduce them in all their 
variegated glory. 

The Home Book of Pleasure and Instruction. Edited by Mrs. R. 
Valentine. (F. Warne and Co.)—What a pity it is that we do not form 
a part of the girls of the United Kingdom, to whom this book is offered. 
Instead of being grateful for such a gift, we can but envy the favoured 


recipients. Woe feel sure that they will valus it highly, and that it will 
serve as their companion from the cradle to the hymeneal altar. It 
Then the 


begins with a collection of games for very young children. 
games become gradually graver and more intellectual. Instead of 
dancing round the mulberry bush, we have charades and double acros- 
tics. We are no longer wolves and lambs, but Peter the Great and 
limited liability companies. But further responsibilities are entailed 
upon us. From dressing our dolls we are suddenly plunged in church 
work, which ought, properly speaking, to have been presided over by 
that one of the contributors to the volume to whom we owe the “Six 
Cushions.” We gradually mount to all the popular sciences under the 
sun. We study botany, conchology, heraldry, photography, wood en- 
graving, and wax fruit modelling. By this time we have about attained 
a marriageable age, and we close Mrs. Valentine’s home book in order 
to open the multitude of small, red cash-ruled manuals which answer to 
that name for the future. The only objection we have to find with this 
one as we close it is that the celebrated enigma on the letter 4, which 
was written by Miss Fanshawe, is attributed to Lord Byron. 

China: a Brief Account of the Country, its Inhabitants and their Institu- 
tions. By Samuel Mossman. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.)—For “a brief account” of such a country as China tiis little 
book is worthy» of recommendation. Mr. Mossman has lived many 
years in China, and has “mado it his study to understand the 
extraordinary people who inhabit it, their history, and institutions.” 
There is nolack of extraordinary features in his description, and though 
necessarily much condensed it takes in nearly all that is remarkable. 
Still it would have been well if the arrangement of the book had been 
more systematic, and the narrative a little lighter. 

A Romance of the Republic. By L. Maria Child. (Boston, Ticknor 
and Fields; London, Triibner.)—Some of the scenes in this story are 
good, and many of the descriptions show observation and power of 
language. But the story is painful and distressing, and though both 
incidents and characters may bo natural, in the seuse of reality, they do 
not seem to us artistically consistent. There is a great difference 
between what may have happened in real life, and what may be made 
of it in fiction. We see or hear of the facts that have taken place, and 
in a given state of society nothing in the facts themselves need startle 
us or seem impossible. But when we are shown the persons by whom 
such things were done, we must be sure that either those persons would 
do those things, or that there is some explanation of their being forced 
todo them. Of course with such an institution as slavery, and with 
the laws made by the Slave States to contro! their coloured population, 
the incidents in this Romance of the Republic are by no means improba- 
ble. Yet the way in which they occur does not so fully satisfy us, and 
there are events unconnected with slavery or slaveholders which are 
open to the same objection. We can perfectly well enter into the 
indignation which has inspired the story, but we are glad that Mrs. 
Child has not been driven to trust to indignation alone, and that the 
faculties of a novelist have not been denied her by nature. 

A Plea for Union and Toleration. A Sermon preached at St. Mary’s, 
Haggerstone, on Thursday, June 27, 1867. By the Rev. Join Oakley, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton. (London: C. Bockett and Sons. 
1867.)—This is a wise, candid, and able discourse. The author seems 
thoroughly to understand that the Church of England is not a com- 
promise, but a comprehension, and to believe that behind the single line 
of a profound common faith in God the Father, as revealed in Christ the 
Lord and Elder Brother, there is room for a wide diversity of dogmatic 
conception. Mr. Oakley contends manfully for “the most ungrudging 
charity, the most cordial sympathy, the most real liberty, and the most 





unlimited toleration.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Macmillan and Co.—A Manual of Mood Constructions, 
by the Rev. E. Thring. 

‘W. Keut and Co.—Distiuguished Englishmen, by E. 
Hal. 
Sim; kin, Marshall, and Co.—Studies, Biographical 
and literary, by George Ross, M.D.; Visible Speech, 
ty A. M. Bell; Lyra Silurum, by W. Downing Evans. 





MARRIAGE. 

On the 4th inst., at St. Mark's Church, Hamilton 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood, Alfred Noel, Eaq., of 31 
Clitton road, to Mary Anne Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Samuel H. Lindley, Esq., of 19 Catherine street, 
Strand. 





i EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-RCOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEALS. The stock of each is at once the largest 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this couutry. 
Bedsteads, from ...... 
Shower Bathe, from . 
Lamps (Moderateur), fr 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ....... 3s 7d per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
C0C Mlustuations of his unrivailed Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Klectro-plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves aud Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Ketiles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Cundelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Hedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-hanzings, 
Bed-room Cabivet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Reooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman street; 4, 5,and 6, Perry’s place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— {i Cornhill.’ ‘ 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS, and for AUGUST and SEPTEM- 
BER SHOOTING, NICOLL’S JACKETS, in various 
mixed colours of WATERPROOF CHEVIOT WOOL 
CLOTH, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing tle thorn and damp, and more adapted to this 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of each 
being TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS. 

NICOLL’'S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, 
and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVER- 
COA'S, are patronized by ‘Travellers all over the 
WORLD. 

For Ladies, NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in SERGE 
and TWEED COSTUMES, and Waterproof Guinea 
Tweed Cloaks and Coats. SUPERIOR DRESS for 
immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 


notuce. 
h TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


C VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overlaud Tranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to 1IHRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


Cr VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SON, Easy Chair 
aud Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Osford street, W., aud 34 aud 35 Charles street, W. 
—Azu illustrated price list seut post free. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 18362. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it io be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
acientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON aud CO., Glasgow and London. | 


«. 12s 6d to £20 08 each. 





7s each. 








BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 














HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopEeraTOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_—I— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 





OVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
COVENT GARDEN CONCERDS. 
EVERY EVENING at EIGHT. 

Under the sole direction of Me. JOHN RUSSELL. 

In consequence of the number of persons unable t» 
obtain admission on the occasion of the Beethoven Night 
on Thursday last, a Selection from Beethoven's com- 

ositions will be given on MONDAY next, September 9, 
neluding the Pastoral Symphony, the Overture to 
Leonora; Adelaida, performed on the Double Bass by 
Signor Bottesini, &c. On Thursday next, a Mozart 
Night. Madame Jetty Trafz (Madame Strauss) will 
make her first appearance on Thursday next, and sing 
“ Vedrai Carinos,” from Don Giovanni; and an old Eag- 
lish Song entitled “Down in the Valley.” In a few 
days will be performed, for the first time in England, 
an Orchestral and Choral Valse, by Johann Strauss, for 
full Orchestra and Chorus of 15) male voices. 

Vocalists; Madlle. Sarolta and Madile. Treffz, 
Soloists: M. Wieniawski, Signor Bottesini, Mr. J. My 
Wehli, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Winterbottom, &c. 

Conductors, for the Classical Musie, Signor ROTTE- 
SINI; for the Dance Music, Herr JOHANN STRAUSS, 

Promenade, amphitheatre stalls, and amphitheatre, 1s. 

ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included, Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders: 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 


( Established upwards of a century), ; aaa street West, 


Mayfair, W., Lon 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, London. The only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certilicate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., au agreeable and most efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and ia 
any climate. Sold by Fortaum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, 8S. Maw aud Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warelousemeu, Grocers, and whole- 
sale by the Company. 


(aaa of the excellent vintage of 1864 
at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasaut, free from 
disagreeable acidity, »ud of suflicient body to improve: 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holbora 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, Loudon; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 
LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-zailoa aud 
six-gallon casks, exch complete with tap anil vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, an! the con- 
ption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bouad street, Lou- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 











SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
( Registered.) 

This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance to the skin, while at the same time it 
acts as a preventive of infectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &., &c. 

To be had in Tablets of 64 and 1s each, of all Che- 
mists, and Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
T.ondon. 


SS ELF-FITTING CANDLES 

OF ALL SIZES AND IN 
VARIOUS QUALITIES from 1s per lb. upwards, 
may now be had everywhere. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocers, or Chandler (J. C. and 
J. FIELD'S Patent). 

They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candle- 

Sticks without either ~— or scraping, and burning to 

the en 








LECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING CURATIVE 
AND ELECTRIC BELT. 

Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, 
Indigestion, Weakness, &«. CAN NOW CUKE THEM- 
SELVtS by the only “ Guarantee] Rsmedy” in Europe, 
protected by her Majesty's Great Seal. Free for One 
Stamp, by H. JAMES, Esq., Medical Elecirician (to 
the London Hospital), Percy House, Bedford square, 
London. 

N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Wuisky.” 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WW ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This d lial li % pr a by Con- 





noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud Pegatns’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botule, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARcLAy and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
» SAUCES,and CONDIMEN(S.—E. LAZENBY 
aud SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelied to caution the public agaiust the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close i:mita- 








leferences to the leading Puysiciaus of the day. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4) DENTIST, 52 [leet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never Chauge colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul opera- 
tion, and will support aud preserve teeth tuat are loose, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation and mastica- 
tiou. Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered syund and 
useful in mastiCauion, 
52 bieet street—At home from 1) till 5. 
V HITE and SOUND TEETH 
iusured by using 
JUWSBURY and BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOrH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as tie most agreeable and 
effectual preservative tor the Teeth aud Gu us, 
Soid universally iu pots at ls 6d and 23 6d. 
Noue geuuine uuless sigued 
Jewsbuxy and Browx, Manchester. 


UOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PLLLS 
are peculiarly adapted for that large ciass of 
maukind wiich cau ueither allurd the time tu be ill, nor 
the money to pay the doctor for @ cure. Armed with 
thes+ twin medicawents aud guided by the directions 
for usiug them, tue ailing can iutallibly stave off the 
threatediag ilmess, the afflicted Cau with certainty 
remove their diseased condition. External or internal 
uialadies, acute or curouic disorders, sligat or dangerous 
ailments, yield to the specilic virtues one or both 
matculess preparatious will geutly exercise. [he Ouiut- 
Meut is as imuaocent and veuiga as it is cooling and 
healing. The Pils are as harmless and comforting 
a3 they are purifyiug aud Corrective, operative aud 
Sleuglheuing. 











tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Cc 8s having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully iuformed that they cin be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application, 


FJARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bovtle bears the 
well known label, signed “ Mlizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injuuction in Chancery 
of the 9h July, 1303, aud without it noue cau be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
maa square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectabvie Grocers, Draggists, and Oil- 


meu. 

WPRAGRANT SOAP.— 
} Tne celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET" 
is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beueticial effect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil aud 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


KEATING'S PERSIAN INSKCT-DESTAOYING 
POWDER, 


jes, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Ants, Mosquitus, Moths, c., are inastaady destroyed 
by this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. 

Sold in Packets 1s; Tins 28 6d aud 4s 6d each; or Is. 
Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, aud 28 6d. 
on receipt of 56. Also in bottles, Ls 2d, and with bellows, 
Is 6d, aud 3s each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, 
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ATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting will be held in Belfast, 
from Wednesday, the 18th, to Wednesday, the 25th, of 
September, 1667. 

PrResmweNt—The Right Hon. Lord DUFFERIN and 
CLANDEBOYE, K.C.B. 

Further particulars as to railway facilities, lccal 
arrangements, accommodation, programmes, tickets, &c., 
aay be had on application to the General Office, 1 
Adam street, Adelphi, or to the Local Office, Queen’s 
College, Belfnst. 





OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
Director— 

Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B., 
F.R.S., &e. 


During the Seventeenth Session 1867-63, which will 
COMMENCE on the 7th of OCTOBER, the following 
Courses of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given:— 

I—Chemistry. By FE. Frankland, F.R.S.. £e. 
2—Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
3—Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
4—Mineralogy.| By Warington W. Smyth, M.A, 
5—Mining. ) F.RS. 

6—Geclogy. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

Y—Applied Mechanics. By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
&—Physics. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A, 





The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 
is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 
of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemisiry 
the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
Dr. Frankland, ard in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Perey. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Qneen’s S: rvice, Her Mojesty’s Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others 
engaged in Education are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

His Roy#] Highness the Prince of Wales has grauted 
‘Two Scholarships, and several others have also been 
established by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, 
London, 38.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND, 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The Session 1867-8 will commence on TUESDAY, the 
45th OCTOBER, when the Supplemental Scholarship 
and other Examinations will be proceeded with as laid 
down in the prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arte, Law, and Medicine, and in the De- 

artment of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, the 
sth OCTOBER. 

Further information and Copies of the Prospectus may 
tbe had on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 

Queen's College, Galway, Aug. 22, 1867. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on WEDNES- 
DAY, the Isth of SEPTEMBER, 


JWEDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 

Bedford Square—The SESSION 1867-63 will 
begin on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10. The SCHOOL 
for PUPILS ABOVE SEVEN YEARS of Age will open 
on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 
& Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, Board- 
ing, &c, may be bad at the Cullege, 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


P| J NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Principal—E. S. BRESLY, M.A., Oxon., Professor of 

History in University College, London. 
Vice-Principal—GEORGE C. DE MORGAN, M.A., 
k London. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall and reside under Collegiate discipline. ‘There are 
twenty-nine scts of rooms, some of which are now 
“vacant, at rents varying from £10 to £50 for the session. 

The HALL will reopen on the 2nd OCTOBER next, 
at the tame time as University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational lund have founded three Scholarships of 
£50 per annum each, tenable for three years by Students 
residing in the Hall, one being awarded every year to 
the Qandidate passing highest in the June Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on written ap- 
plication, addressed to the Principal, or to the Secretary, 
at the Hall. 


CLERGYMAN, of Liberal opinions, 
a Master ina Public School, would glidiy HELP 
&, London Clergyman on ALTERNATE SUNDAYS. 
Remunetation no great object. 
Address, Rev. M. A., Bryn Eisteddfod, Llandudno. 
WY ATCHES, 2s. 6d.—WATCHES 
SUPERSEDED !—The MAGNETIC POCKET 
TIMEPIECE, in handsome Case of ordinary Watch 
Size, Giass Shade, Steel and German Silver Works, 
Enamelied Dial, Compensated Balance, Horizontal 
Constiuction. Very flat and strong, with Key complete. 
Performunce guaranteed tor ‘wo Years. Ou non- 

















approval Money returued. Post free, packed, 36 stamps; 
two for 65 stamps, 
Kemp aud Co., 106 London Wall, London. 











The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDiA. 


ALeest LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments, 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Iyombay, also in Ceylon, China, aud Japan; and 
Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Her 
Majesty’s Indian Empire, and in most of the prin- 

cipal towns on the Coutinent of Europe. 
Directors. 


William Beattie, Esq., | Dr. James Nichols, 
M.D. M.R.C.P. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. Vice-Admiral the Right 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Hon. Lord George 
Esq. aulet, C.B. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, ig Thomas Phillips, 
esq. Es 


q- 
Managing Director—Ed-| Dr. Thomas _ Stevenson, 

ward Vansittart Neale, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Esq. Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq, F.S.3. 
Department of Medical Stuistics—William Farr, Esq., 

M.D., F.RS., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 
Secretary of the Com pany—Frank Easum, lsq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exeeeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed ., oe -- 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 
Claims paid exceed .. oe e+ 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. 

Caucurra. 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M, Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Beruers, 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Es 7., Merchant. 

H. W. I. Woo, Es See, Cuamber of Commerce. 
— of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourae, Esq., 

F.S.8. 





Sanderson, and 


Mapras. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq , Manager Madras Irrigation C om- 


pany. 

John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 

Madras. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O’Brien, Esq. 
Bombay. 

Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and C».), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Framjee Nusserwanjee, lsq., Retired Merchant. 
Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Litham, and Co., Merchants. 
Seeretary to Branch Board—D, M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 

Co., Merehants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Mes3rs Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 

India and Ceylon. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it nay be Mentioned that the Indian 
Braneb of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,93,45,264, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Bauks:—Delbi and London, Simla, Panjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savinz3, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head oifices 
as above, or any of the Brauches or Ageucies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S. W. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1320. 

Eighty per cent. of the Proiits divided among the 
Assured every l’ifth Year, 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies, aud 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowmegts for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to beobtaiued at the Company's Oifices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, 16.C., and Lé Pall Mali, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 ani 21 Poultry; 
7 Corvhill; aud Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £318,055, and that of the Life to 
£224,397. 

Tue moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, aad 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Waole-worid 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and Claims are 
paid thiity days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


1/9/67. 











UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Chairman—General Sir Freperic Surrn, K.H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life—Indisputable—Not liable 
to forfeiture. 

The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA Life Department, affording Peculiar Advantages 
to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

The Report of the European Assurance Society for 
the year ending 1366, presented to the Ordinary General 
Meeting, held June Ist, 1867, stated that— 

The Premiums on the new Life and Gua- 

rantee Policies issued during the year 

SIRE WD 66: toss cenveceass ccossce £42,750 18 5 
In the Fire Department, the Premiums 


on new business amount to ...,....+. 20,842 11 1 
Total Premiums on the new business of 

the year...... ee re ee ee 63,593 4 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums 

during the year was ......... bon de-es 349,113 6 7 
The Life, Fire and Guarantee Claims 

paid during the year were, includiug 

Bonus additions .... +++. ecseccece 262,089 14 8 


The highly satisfactory progress of the new business 
will be seen by a comparison of the new business effected 
during the past nine years—namely, from 1858 to 1866, 
(aken in triennial periods. 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860—£76,000, 
being at therate of £25,000 per annum ; ditto, in 1361, 
1362, 1863—£117,000, being at the rate of £39,000 per 
anuum; ditto in 1864, 1365, 1866—£171,000, being at the 
rate of £57,000, 

The New Premium Income, for 1866 alone, amounted 
to £63,593, 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue con- 
tinues satisfactory, it having now reached, in 1866, the 
sum of £34),143, as against £319,423 ia 1805. 

Life, Fire, Guarantee, aud Annuities at advantageous 
rates. 

The EUROPEAN is the only Society authorized by 
the Imperial Parliament to Guarantee the Fidelity of 
Government Officials. 

_ Full particulars of the popular principles of this 
Society will be found in the New Prospectus, which will 
be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Oilices—316 Regent street; 17 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall; aud 69 King William street, City. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


Founded 1836, 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Ho». the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justic2, C.P, 
Tue Re. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., ‘Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,0u0. 

Bonus — Nine-tentbs of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Nou-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absolute freedom 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








Subscribed capital, £750,00J. 
Directors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duucan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq | P. F. Robertson, E:sq., 
George Ireiand, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per cent. ; 
for three years at 5}; aud for tive years at 6 per cent. 
per aunum. 

The Directors are also prepared to invest money on 
mortgage in Ceylun and Mauritius, for periods exczel- 
iug tive years, at Colouial rates of iuterest (payable half 
yearly in London), with or without the Company's’ 
guarantee, as may be arranged. Sums of £5,000 to 
£10,000 are most conveuient fur these mortgage invest- 
uments. 

Applications for prrticulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palwerstou buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Iusured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 
Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY ia PARIS 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Priucipal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 
Of the Company's Local Agents; 
At Cook’s Excursion Ostice, 93 Fleet strect; 
And at the Offices— 
10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Leiters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the priugipal towns in South Austrailia. Dratis 

negvtiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank cf 

Scotland; National Bauk, Ireland ; aud at tue Company's 

Ottices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon, K.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Maaager. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Huguenot Family. By 


Saran TyTLeR, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
&e, 3 vols. 

“We have no hesitation in characterizing this as at 
once the warmest, richest, and sincerest of recent 
novels. The story is bright with skilfully contrasted 
pictures, and full of mellow wisdom.”—Spectator. 





e Sisters of Sainthill By 
Lady Biaxe. 3 vols. 
A thoroughly readable novel. The story is one of 


It is told in a pleasant, earnest fashion, 


much interest. 
It can scarcely fail 


ard is most skilfully worked out. 
to fe a favourite.”"— Star. 


JA '|Woman’s Trials. By Grace 
{ ‘Ramsay. 8 vols, 

' * A clever, interesting work. Mubel Stanhops is as 
sweet a character as we remember to have met with in 
the world of romance for a very long time.”—Athenxum. 


The Curate’s Discipline. By 


Mrs. Exroart. 3 vols. 
“We recommend this book to the novel-reader. It is 
better than nine-tenths of the year’s works." —Athenxwum. 


. . ’ ° ° 

Sir Tristram’s Will By Alice 

Krixe, Author of “Eveline,” &c. Dedicated to 
Charles Dickens, 3 vols. (Just ready. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


1 


MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 
3 yols. 


2. 
The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 


COURT. By Frorence Mageyar. 38 vols. 








3. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. Third 


Edition. 2 vols. 


4. 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols. 


5. 
CHRIST CHURCH DAYS. 2 vols. 


Also, just ready. 
EMILIE CARLEN’'S NEW STORY. 
The BROTHERS’ BET. 1 vol. 
Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON'S NEW STORY. 
ASTORMY LIFE 3 vols. 
And a NEW STORY by a NEW WRITER. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. In3vols. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


Just published. 
NEW HISTORY of ROME. 


A By E. Berkvey. 

From Professor Nichol, Glasgow University. 

“TI most cordially recommend this work as the best 
existing manual for the use of higher classes in schools 
and students at the Universities. It presents ina fresh 
and attractive form the latest results of German 
schclarship. The want of such a book has long been 
felt, and it has now been admirably supplied.” 

Edinburgh: Tuomas Lavare, Educational Publisher. 
1 my Hamilton, ApaMs, and Co., and Simpxin 
aud Co. 








Just published, price 44; post free, 5. 


7 LETTERS from a CHRISI’S 
HOSPITAL BOY, 1854-1862, 
ondon: ALFrep W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 


A> CIENT Single-Span CHURCHES,— 
The BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44d, or by post 
5d) contains :—Llustrations of Single-Span Churches 
—Anjers Cathedral and Notre Dame at Le Mans—View 
and Plan of Cemetery Chapel for March, in the Isle of 
Ely—Competitions, viz.:—Manchester ‘Town Hall, St. 
Martin’s Workhouse, Poplar Vestry Hall—“ Wanted, a 
Manager"—Rome: with some Objections—The late 
Professor Aytoun—Chateau Gaillard—Bronzes—Notes 
from Paris—and various other Papers, with all the 
artistic, constructional, aud sanitary news.—l York 
street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen. 





“Mr. Murray's excellent serics."—English Churchman. 
“The cheapest educational books in existence."— 
Examiner. 


MR. MURRAY'S SERIES 
STUDENTS MANUALS. 


“This series of ‘Srupenrs’ Manvats,” edited for 
the most part by Dr. Wm. Smith, possesses several dis- 
tinctive features which revder them singularly valuable 
as educational works. While there is an utter absence 
of flippancy in them, there is thought in every page, 
which caunot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing 
the attention of such teachers as are not familiar with 
them to these admirable school-books."—Museum. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The STUDENT'S HUME: a History of 
England, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution 
of 1688. By Davin Hume, corrected and incor- 
porating the researches of recent writers, and con- 
tinued to 1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

of 


The STUDENTS HISTORY 
FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GREECE AND ROME. 

The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest. By Wa. SMira, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Dean LippeLt. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT'S GIBBON; an i- 
tome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gispon. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of AN- 
CIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevay, 
M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. P. Marsa. 
Edited, with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 
évo, 7s 6d. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENTS SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected by T. B. 
Suaw, M.A. Edited, with Additions and Notes. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

The STUDENTS MANUAL of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the Creation to 
the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Mps and 
Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Introduction, 
containing the connection of the Old and New 
Testament. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 36s. 


LIVES OF INDIAN 
OFFICERS : 
Tilustrative of the History of the 
Civil and Military Services of 
India. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of “ History of the War in Afghanistan,’” 
&e. 





ConrTENTS. 
| Capt. ARTHUR CoNOLLY. 
Sir Joun Matcoim. Major Exvprep Porrtin- 
The Hon. MountstuaRT| GER. 
ELPHINSTONE. | Major D’Arcy Topp. 
The Rev. HEeNRyY|Sir Heyry Lawrence. 
Martyn. Gen, James NEILL. 
Sir Cuartes Mercatre.| Brig.- Gen. JOHN 
Sir ALEXANDER Burnes.! NICHOLSON. 
Appendix, &c. 


Lord CorNwaALis. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“T am not without a hope that these memoirs 
may be regarded, in some sort, as a Biographical 
History of India from the days of Cornwallis to 
the days of Canning I have not at- 
tempted, indeed, to write History; the work 
has grown up spontaneously out of the Lives of 
the great men who makehistory ...... and, 
unless the ability of the execution has fallen far 
short of the sincerity of the design, I have done 
something, in these pages, to do honour to a 
race of public servants unsurpassed in the 
history of the world I have striven 
to show how youths, from the middle-class 
families of our British Islands, have gone forth 
into the great Eastern world, and, by their owz 
unaided exertions, carved their way to fame 
and fortune."—J. W. Kaye. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the ATHENZUM. 

“We say at once that more admirably 
written and interesting narratives are scarcely 
to be found in any literature. We do not envy 
the man who could read without deep emotion 
the lives here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and 
Nicholson; and we doubt whether the whole 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 64. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 


or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamisu, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Garxpoy. Third Edition. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 61. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice tings’ in one book 
before.” —Jilustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.” St, James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





ERRING VICTORIOUS.—For a full 

and Accurate ACCOUNT of THE GREAT 

INTERNATIONAL SAFE CONTEST, “ HERRING 

v: CHATWOOD,” in the Paris Exposition, see THE 
COSMOPOLITAN, for Saturday, September 7. 
Publication Office, 291 Strand. A 


TO INVESTORs. 


NITED STATES 520 BONDS 

redeemable 1882 and 1885, Principal and Interest 
payable in Gold (at present prices paying as an Iuvest- 
ment 74 per cent.), bought, sold, or exchan at Stock 
Exchange Prices, and Coupons cashed, by BELDING. 
KEITH, and Co., 80 Lombard street, London. For full 
epee —— A American Securities and Ex- 

anges, see B., K., and Co,’s Pamph 

by post, on application, aaa 








Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
) Perey D DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collection.”—Moraing Star. 
* A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, with Frontispiece, post 3vo, cloth, 33 6L 
HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of 


FRANCE, and its Varieties most suitable for 
Invalids; with Remarks on Italian and other Winter 
Stations. 

By CHARLES T. WILLIAMS, M.A., M.B., Oxon. 
Assistant-Physician to the Hospital fur Consumption 
and Diseases of the Cuest at Brompton. 


JoHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 








range of history can show more perfect charac- 
ters. Nobler subjects of biography could not 
have been chosen, and higher praise it is impos- 
sible to bestow on a writer than to say, a8 wo 
do of this author, that he is fully equal to such 
a thome. ..... Mr. Kaye's ‘Lives of Indian 
Officers’ will take a high place among tho. 
standard books of England.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 

“ A cadet, an artillery officer, an editor, am 
employé of the first rank, a successful historian, 
Mr. Kaye unites in his own person all the 
qualifications requisite to the biographer of the 
great Indian soldiers.” 


From the EXAMINER. 

“Two stout volumes of biography, which, 
arranged chronologically, have, in addition to 
their biographical interest, great historical 
value as illustrations of the progress of politica}, 
government, warlike exercise, and philan- 
thropic effort in India during the last three 
generations. It is’ a work of remarkable 
interest; the interest being due not only to 
the stirring subjects of which it treats, but also 
to the admirable way in which the subjects are 
treated.” 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONIHLY. PRIOK ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. II., for SEPTEMBER, is now ready. 


ConTENTS. 
1—The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. By W.H. Russell, LL.D. (With anTilus- 


tration.) 
Chap. 6—The SCHOOT. | Chap. 7—The CRUISE. 
Chap. 8&—The RETURN. 
2—SEPTEMBER in ENGLAND. (With an Illustration.) 
3—* REFUSERS.” 
4—AUNT ANASTATIA on PRETTY PRAYER-BOOKS, 
5—OUR LAKE LAND. 
6—The ROCK AHEAD. By Edmund Yates, (With an Illustration.) 
Book I. Chap. 1—ROWLEY COURT. | Chap. 2—In POSSESSIOWN. 
Chap. 83—CARABAS HOUSE. 
Y—DEATH: a Sonnet. 
8—ST. AMBROSE. 
9—At the BAINS de MER. 
10—The Hon. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE, No. II. 


11—TAKING the AIR. 
12—PARIS FASHIONS. (With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations.) 


43—TIRED. 
NOTICE to the PUBLIC and the TRADE. 


In consideration of tle simu'tanecus publication of all the monthly magazines, and 
the consequent demand on public attention at the same time, it bas been decided to 
make TINSLEY S MAGAZINE an exception. 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE will therefore in future be published on the 16th, 
instead of at theend of, each month. 

No III. will be issued on the 16th September, 1867. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other 
SPORTS. By Captain J. 'T. Newatt, Anthor of “ The Eastern Hunters,” &c. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. (Now ready. 


NEW WORK SUITABLE for STUDENTS and SCHOOLS. 
A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
James Hannay. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited by Anprew 


nem: 1 vo!, with numerous Illustrations, handsomely bound, cloth gilt. 
2s, 


FISH-HATCHING; and the Artificial Culture of 


Fish. By Frank Bucktanp. 1 vol., with 5 Illustrations. 5s. 
A Novel. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. { Ready this day. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. 8. 


Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 vols. (Just ready. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. In 2 vols. 


(This day. 


NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART, a Novel, by 


Tom Hoop, is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. A Novel. By Cuartzs H. 
Ross. & vols, (Next week, 
Trnstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





This day, price 2s, the SEPTEMBER Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
M. GUIZO1'S “ OWN TIME.” By John Wilson. 


REGRET. By A. C. Swinburne. 
The AUCHENTICITY of the WORKS of PLATO. By W. L. Blackley. 
ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. By the Editor. 


PHAETHON. By George Meredith. 
The LAW of TRADE COMBINATIONS in FRANCE. Part II. By F. D. Longe. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By W. F. Rae. 
The WHITE ROSE. Chapters XXX.-XXXIV. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
The LIBERAL PROGRAMME. By the Editor. 
CRITICAL NOTICES:— 
“Memoir of General Oglethorpe,” by the Editor. 
Valetta’s **" Oumpou Blog xai Tloimjmura,” by Robert Black. 
Goldwin Smith’s “Three Englis: Statesmen,” by the Elitor. 
Kaye's * Lives of Indian Officers,” by Rotert Giffen. 
Cusapman and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 22, sewed. 
T= THEORIES of COPERNICUS and PTOLEMY. By 
a WRANGLER. 
London: Lonemins. Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In October will be published. 
A XEL and Other POEMS. Translated from the Swedish 
by Henry Lockwoon 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, with numerous Wood Engriving:, in 1 vol. square 8yo, price 103 6d, 
cloth, 
{ ovce CORRIB, its SHORES and its ISLANDS; with 
Notices of Lough Mask. By Sir Wituram R. Wripe. 
London: Loxeuans, GREEN, anl Co., Paternoster row. 
Dublin: M‘Grasian and Gitt, Upper Sackville street. 





NEW EDITION of BOURNE on the SCREW PROPELLER. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to, with 54 Plates and 237 Woodcuts, price 63s, cloth. 

TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW 

VESSELS, and SCRI:W ENGINES, as adapted for Purposes of Peace and 
War; with Notices of other Methods of Prepulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and 
Performance of Screw Steamers, and D-tailed Specifications of Ships and Engines. 
By Joun Bourne, C.K. New and Improved Kdition, with the additiou of so mach 
new matter as virtually to constitutea New Work; including a full notice of the 
Screw-Propelling Machinery brought together at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 

London: Lonomaxs, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 


HUNT'S BRITISH MINERAL STATISTICS for 1866. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 23, sewed, 
RITISH MINERAL STATISTICS of the UNITED 
- KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for the Year 1865: Con- 
taining Returns from all the mines of the United Kingdom producing Coal, Iron, 
Tin, Copper, Lead, Silver, Zine, and Pyrit-s; with Statements of the Production of 
some of the Karthy Minerals, Clay, Salt, &e.; Copious Tables showing the Progress 
of the Tin Trade, also the Exportation of Coals during the last ‘Ten Years; and an 
Appendix embracing Lists of all the Metalliferous Mines and Collieries, with the 
Names of the Proprietors, Agents, &c. Compiled by Roserr Hunt, F.B.S., Keeper 
4 Mining Records, and printed by orler of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
reasury. 
London: Published for H.M. Stationery Oice by Lonouans and Co., Paternosi:r 
row, and E. Sranrorp, Chariug Cro.s. 








The NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of * LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” &c. 
Ia 3 yols., at all Libraries. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
Number One, price One Shilling. 


SAINT PAUL’S: 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF 
FICTION, ART, AND LITERATURE. 
Edited by AntHony TROLLOPE, 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. E, MILLAIS, R.A, 
London: VIRTUE and COMPANY, 








ART JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Price 23 64. 


With the September Number is issued the SIXTH PART of the ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, containing upwards of ONE iiU N- 
DRED HIGHLY FINIsHiiv EN AVINGS of the choicest specimeus of In- 
dustrial Art, including SUULPLUikh, PORCE!AIN, LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, 
JARPETS, TAPESLRIES, J®WELLERY, CABLNETS, aud LACE CURKLAINS, 
&c. Besides these Engravings, forming a permanent record of the Exhibition, the 
ART JOURNAL gives with each Number two large Line Kugravings, after celebrated 
pictures; articles on Fine Art, ihiusirated with wood engravings; Criticisias on Art 
literature and productions; and ail the Art gossip of tue day. 
Line Engravings in September Number :— 
1. THE FAIR CORRESPONDENT, by J. Sant, A.R.A. 
2. CHRISTOPHER SLY, by W. Q. Orchardson. 
London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 















NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. 3 vols. 


W. CiarkeE RvssEtt. 


ANN JUDGE, SPINSTER. 


Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money.” 


HUMPHREY DYOT. 3 vols. 


of “A Night in the Casual Ward.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill; and at all 


the Libraries. 


3 vols. 
[Ready September 20. 


By the Author 


[Ready September 30. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH CLASSES. 


The ADVANCED READING-BOOK 
B of CONSTABLE'S EDUCATIONAL SE.l&s, 
coutains :—Lessons in Natural History, by K. Patter- 
sop, Belfast—Lessous on Physics, by Professor 
Kelland, Edinburgh—Lessons on the Human Bedy, 
by Professor Struthers—Vegetable Products aud 
their Uses, by Professor Archer—Social Kconomy, 
by W. A. Shields, Head Master, Birbeck Schoo's— 
Lessons on Law, Property, and the Constitution, by 
the Editor—Lessons on Botany, by Professor 
Balfour — Select Literary Extracts from Prose 
Autho:rs—Select Extracts from tie Pvets, chronce 
logically arranged. 


NEW WORKS by JAMES CURRIE, A.M., Author of 
“ Common School Education.” 
RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR. Pp. 64, price 6d. 


[Ready September 2. 


By the 











= 


NEW EDITIONS OF HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS 


FOR 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL GRAMMAR 
fur SENIOR CLASSES. Pp. 128, price 1s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC for 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. Price 1s 64, or in two 
parts at 6d aud 1s euch; Answers, ls. 

Ediuburgh: Taomas Lavnig, Educational Publisher ; 


FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES ~-. SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS — | fondon: Hammrox, Apams, aud Co. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY AND THE TYROL, 


Are Now Ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 

















ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


| See ‘‘CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL.” 
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UNCAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR ; 
‘ or, Explanatory English Spelling-Book. Price 
8 6d. 
ICTATION EXERCISES ; with suit- 
able Orthographical Ins:ructious. By M. 
BEASLEY. Price 2s. 
HE YOUNGLADIES’ ARITHMETIC. 
By J. AYRES. Containing Forms of Bilis and 
Parcels, &c. Piice 2s. 
ARCLAY’S SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
REGISTER of Pupils’ Conduct and Demeanour 
for Six Months. Sewed, Is. 
ARCLAY’S SCHOOLMISTRESSES’ 
REGISTER. Sewed, ls. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 
New Edition, 13mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
HE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT. 


Containing the correct 1odes of superscription, 





_ commencement, and conclusion « f letters to pers ns of 


every degree of rank, and much other information. 
Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 34. 


HE WRITER and STUDENT'S 

ASSISTANT: a Compendious Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Synonymes. 

And by the same Author, 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 


HE WRITER and STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


The BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

Just published, a New Edition. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED for the 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 

In 2 vols. 8yo, carefully — and revised, price 242, 
cloth, 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTION- 
ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES; adapted to the English Student. With great 
additions and improvements. By C. A, FEILING, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr.A. HEIMANN, 
Professor of German at the London University College ; 
and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
Also, a New Edition of 
An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 
‘students, travellers, &c. By J. Oxenvorp and ©. A 
Feitnc. Royal 18mo, price 7s 6d, strongly bound. 
London: Whittaker aud Co., Dulau and Co., and D. 
Nutt. 





The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Mouths. 

1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Stuient. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In two parts. Part J., ninth edition, prics 12s, 8¥o, 
cloth, Part II, fourth edition, price 123, 8vo, cloth. 
The parts sold separately. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCIL Written expressly 
for the English Student, containing a ‘Treatise on the 
Gender of French Substantives, and an additional 
Treatise on the French Verbs. By Dr. H. G. OLien- 
DORFF. &vo, newedition, price 12s, cloth, A SCHOOL 
EDITION, just published, 12mo, price 6s 6u, cloth. 

8. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFr. 
8vo, fifth edition, price 12s, cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANI2H. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
Svo, new edition, price 12s, cloth. 

KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. .Price 
7s each, cloth. 

It is neces:ary for those who desire to nvail them- 
selves of the present method to notice that these are 
the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, 
and he deems any other totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose of English instruction, aud for the elucidation of 
the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall, aud other eminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the publishers name, and, to prevent 
errors, every c-py bas its number and the author's 
Signature. 

The above works ave copyright. 

London: Whittaker and Co, and Dalau and Co, and 
to be had of any bookseller. 


a. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 

i and CLASSICAL WORKS. s. d. 
History of England. 2 vois, 12mo, rew edition, 

ClOtD .ncereccceccce vecccccccccccccsescccccce Id 
The volumes are so!d separately, 7s. each. 

History of Greece. 12mo, new edition, cloth.... 6 

History of Rome. 12me, new edition, cloth .... 6 

‘Questions on the Histories. l2mo. ........each 1 

8 

6 

5 





— 





History of India. 8vo, cloth .. ......seeeecee 
History of the Roman Km) ire. 12mo, cloth .... 
Elementary History of England. 
edition, bound .. ... 
Elementary History of Greec 
tion, bound CeCe cere recsccccccccccs - 8 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo, new edition, 
BNE 20 000% covcccce 90 00:0000000060.06 98 c0sses 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo, 
CG GE, GICER, cnt iscccccescee covencace 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, new edition, 
bound ..... 90000 ++ C000 600 ecccccecs cecccccce ° 
Ovid's Fasti. With notes and introduction. 
Second edition, 8vo, cloth ..... ervceseccecs eee 


12m0, new 





"18m0, new edi- 


seeeee - 


oe SF &® &® & S&S BSESCaAa 


notes and excursus. Post Svo, cloth .......... 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap, 8vo, 
Cth ccccceccccce Cocccocece c seecoccerccee 6 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-iustruction. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


HITTAKER and CO.’S IMPROVED 
SO 

POPULAR SCHOOL 
HISTORIES. 


pHe Most 





PINNOCK'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Price 6s. 





pRNocKs HISTORY of ROME. 


Price 5s Cd. 








prxock’s HISTORY of GREECE. 
Price 53 61. 
\ THITTAKER and CO.’S IMPROVED 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS, Price 9d each. 








PINNOCK’s CATECHISMS, for list see 


Whittaker and Co.'s Catalogue, gratis on application. 





INNOCK’S OTHER ELEMENTARY 
WORKS for SCH OLS. 








pest SPELLING BOOK, 1s. 





RAPTARSSURE SPELLING BOOK, 
ls 6d. 





‘S pemeeee FIRST BOOK, 3d. 





pee rosias PRIMER, 6d. 





eres READER, 1s 6d. 





ya sevevueross ENGLISH 


READER, 3:. 








XPLANATORY ENGLISH READER, 


4s td. 





Also, 
IRST CIPHERING BOOK, containing 


easy exercises in arithmetic, Is. 
: see CIPHERING BOOK, half 
bound, 33. 
*,* KEY to the CIPH RING BOOKS, 3s. 
|’ eeieeemeeieeraans TABLES, 6d. 


((auscm CATECHISM, broken, 3d. 
OLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND, 31. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the USE of JUNIOR 
and SENIOR CLASSES. 
HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. 
New Edition, 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 
A SHORT COURSE of HISTORY containing L, 
Greece. II, Rome. Uf., England. By HAVILAND 
LE M. CHEPMELL, D.D. 

This work was r the C ler-in- 
Chief, for the instruction of candidates for commissions 
in the Army. 

QUESTIONS on the SAME. 
Also, 
HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. 
Second Series. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 12s, contain- 
ing J., Grecks and Mahometans. II1., History of the 
Middle Ages. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


led b 





Price 13, 





12mo, cloth, price 43. 


HE CLASSICAL MANUAL: An 
Epitome of Aucient Geography, Greek and Roman 
Mythology, Antiquities, aud Chronology. Compiled by 
JAMES T. S. BALRD. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





12mo, cloth, price 33 6d. 
NGLISH REPETITIONS in PROSE 
and VERSE, with Lilustrative Notes. By J. F. 
BOYES, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





With two Maps, 18m0, cloth, price 3s. 
SUMMARY of ANCIENT and 
MODERN HISTORY, abridged from Tytler. By 

Rev. T. D. HINCKES, LL.D. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





For MILITARY and OTHER STUD ENTS. 
12mo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Rev. &. M. HEALE, M,A., late of the Military 
College, Sandburst. 
London: Whitta’er and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





READING LESSONS for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, 
12mo, bound, price 5s. 
HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK, consisting of 365 Reading Lessons, 
with 1,000 Questious for Examination. By the Rev. 
JOHN PLALYrs. A New Edition, revised and im- 
proved. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 








12mo, bound, price 6s. 
AYLOR’S HISTORY of FRANCE and 
NORMANDY. On the plan of Whittaker's 
Improvel Editions of Pinnock’s Histories. By W. 
Cooxe TaYtor, LL.D., &e. 

Also, by the same Author, 12 no, cloth, price 6s 6d. 

A HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE, ad the Formation of the Principal European 
States. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


AMPAN’S (Madame) CONVERSA- 
TIONS of a MOTHER with her DAUGHTER, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH. Consisting of Dialogues 
arranged for the use of English young ladiss. 
Also, 12mo, cloth, price 43. 

CAMPAN’S (Madame) CONVERSATIONS of a 
MOTHER with her DAUGHTER, in GERMAN and 
ENGLISH. 

12mo, cloth, price 6s. 

LERAHN’'S PRACTICE in GERMAN, adapted for 

Seif-Instruction. 
12mo, 3a, cloth. 

PINNOCK’S FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR and 
FXEKCISES on OLLENDOKF E'S MELHOD. Bythe 
Rev. W. H. Pryxock, LL.D., of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

Londcin: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


}LEMENTARY LATIN and GREEK 
4 WORKS.—SLODDARI'S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

The NEW DELECTUS; or, Basy Steps to Latin 
Construing. Adapted to the best Latin Grammars, 
with a dictionary attached. By Rev. G. H. Sropparr, 
B.D., Queeu's College, Oxford. 

+ 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 

EASY EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE. 
By Rev. Jonn Penrose. Seveuth edition. Corrected, 

WHITTAKER’S (Rev. G.) FLORLLEGIUM POE- 
TICUM. 18mo, cloth. 3s. 

WHITTAKER'S LATIN EXERCISES; or, Exem- 
pla Propria. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

CICERO’S MINOR WORKS. De Officiis, &c., with 
English Notes. By W. C. Taytor, LL.D, 12mo, 
cloth. 43 td. 

HORACE (Latin), Pyper’s, With accentuation 
marked. 18mo, cloth, 23s 6d. 

NEPOS (Valpy's). 12mo, cloth, 23 6d; with English 
notes, by Hickig, 48 6. 

SALLUSTY (Valpy’s). New edition, 12mo, cloth. 
2s 6d; with English notes, by Hicxre, 4s 6d. 

VIRGIL (Anthon’s). Adapted for the use of English 
Schools. By the Rev. F. Mercatrs. With notes at 
the end, 12mo, cloth. 73 6d. 

VIRGIL (Latin), Heyne. $s 61. 
With English notes, 7s 6d. 

GRADUS ad PARNASSUM. Pyrer. 12mo, cloth. 





18mo, bound. 


8. 
: GRADUS (Valpy's), Latin and English. Royal 12mo, 
bound. 7s 6d. 
or TESTAMENT (Valpy’s), forSchools. 12mo, 
und. ds, 
London : Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Jane. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Tar tri The Text carefully revised 
aud enlarged, with notes of Schwfer, Pilugk, 
Lange, and others. Iditel by Porson. 
Or separately, each 2s 61, sewed. 

Medea. | Hecuba, | Orestes. | Phontsse. 

8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

BUTTMANN’S INTERMEDIATE or LARGER 
GREEK GRAMMAR, with Biographical Notice of the 
Author. Edited by Dr. Surr. 

Square bound, price 9s. 

NIBLOCK’S NEW and IMPROVED LATIN and 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Iu two parts, for the use of Schools, Colleges, aud private 
tuition. 

Square bound, price 7s 6d. 

HINCKE’S GREEK and ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane, 





8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


YTHNER’S LYRE of DAVID; or, 
an Aualysis of the Psalms, Critical and Practical, 
with a Hebrew aud Chaldee Grammar. Translated by 
the Rev. Taomas Dee. New edition, by N. L. Ben- 
monet, A.M., T.C.D. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s, 

BROWNING'S HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS. New 

edition. Or sewed, 6s. 
8vo, sewed, price 3s 6d. 

BELL'S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 

8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 

TYTLER'S ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern. With copious notes, aud a cou- 
tinuation, by I. E. Tomiins. 

8vo, cloth, price 9s. 

WEBER'S OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
from the Creation of the World to the Preeeut Time. 
Translated by Dr. M, Benr. 

8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

KOCH’S HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Subver- 
sion of the Roman Kmpire in the West to the Ablica- 
tiou of Napuleon. Trauslated by ANDRew CuricaTon, 

8vo, sewed, price 23. 
MONASTIC and SOCIAL LIFE in the TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


JESSRS. WHITTAKER and CO. will 
4 be happy to FORWARD their CATALOGUE of 
Educational Works, for tue use of Colleges uni Schools, 
gratis, on application. 

Loudon: Whittaker and Co, 13 Ave Maria lane. 
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NEW AND 





STANDARD WORKS. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the 


NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir Samuvex 
Wuitsr Baxrn, M.A., F.B.G.8, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, Illustrations, aud 
Portraits, 166. 

“ The grand addition to the geography of Inner Africa made by Mr. Baker.”—Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. 

“ Mr. Baker has completed the solution of the greatest geographical mystery of the 
last two thousand years; his name, and that of his heroic wife, will be imperishably 
associated with the sources of the Nile; and his book will in future ages be read, as 
we now read Herodotus—a classic in literature, a romance in adventure, and a high 
authority in geographical history.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

“It wou'd be difficult to overrate the importance and the great and varied interest 
of this work.”"—TZimes. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY through 
CENTRAL und EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By Wiut1am Girrorp Pat- 
Grave. Third Edition. 2 vol. 8vo, 283. 

“No work of recent years has added so much to the stock of general information 
about Arabia.”"—<Athenxzum. 

“ Unique in many respects, it is upon the whole the most important work of travel 
which has issued from the English or the Cuntinental Press for many yeurs.”— 

Saturday Review. 


The COAL QUESTION. By W. Srantey Jevons, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London. 8vo, 10s 64. 

“The whole case is stated with admirable clearness and cogency......Its state- 
ments... ..) ave been discussed and assailed, but iu no important poiut at all shaken 
or impugned.”—Pall Mail Gazetie. 

“The subject is comprehensively treated.....-All the existing data have been 
collected and skilfully arranged. ‘he reasoning is for the most part logical and 
conclusive, and the author bas menifestly been actuated by the sole desie of 
eviciting the truth."—TZimes, 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry 


Fawcett, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRITISH 


LABOURER. By Henry Fawcetr, M.P. Extra feap. Svo, 5s, 


SOCIAL DUTIES : Considered with Reference to the 
Organization of Fffurt in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility. By a Man 
oF Business. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

* A good litue book upon an important topic.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We thank him for pleasure and profit drawn from a series of papers which 
abound with practical suggestions of cousiderable vulue........Tbe tone of the 
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